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OF IMPORTANCE TO THE EPICURE 


OF THE. FILM 


Love JEANNE 


by 
ILYA EHRENBURG 


Translated from the Russian by 
HELEN CHROUSCHOFF MATHESON 


7/6 net 


Ilya Ehrenburg, whose works are appearing in practically 
every European language, is one of the most conspicuous 
of the younger post-revolutionary school of Russian 
novelists. “The Love of Jeanne Ney ”—of which the 
“ pirated” and inaccurate film version caused something 


_ of asensation last year—is a rapidly moving novel of Bol- 


shevik intrigue, the action of which takes place i in Russia 
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Vol. late No. 4 


April 1930 


Is 
BY THE EDITOR 


It is unnecessary to review here the various events of the 
battle against the present censorship conditions. Several 
articles in this issue, will give the main facts of the position 
this spring. But one surprising point has emerged and this 

in the general press: the automatic reply to the word 


‘censorship ”’ is to ask for a tightening up of the restrictions 
rather than for their remission. 


Are the Swiss less moral than t e English > F 

There is less crime in Switzerland (a few outlying districts 
apart) and far less political agitation than tn England. But 
the cinemas show Mother and Storm Over Asia freely. 
Nothing has happened. Yet these same films in England 
are forbidden to be shown, as likely to cause a breach of the 
peace. (Ambiguous term; are undue applause or sleeping 
through a dull film listed also under this heading?) Why 
should English people be considered less responsible, less — 
fit to look after themselves, than people abroad? For this 
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and this only, is the actual fundamental meaning of the 
restrictions. 


Then it is useless blaming vulgarity on the Hollywood 
film alone. It is perhaps impossible to make a film under 
the present censorship regulations without resource to it. 
For serious consideration of any problem affecting life is 
practically forbidden. | 
thousand people crowded to Turksib. How many 


| _ thousand are there in England, starved for want of good 
14 films? Some will reply: but the Avenue Pavilion, in the 
: 4 centre of London, could not attract enough people to, keep 
it going. But they showed there few of the Russian or 
even’ German. universal films. We are not against avant 


garde experiment. Through such experiments has cinema- 
tography progressed. But they can interest only the 
technician and the few. They are for the film societies and 
the school. What people need throughout England are films 
dealing with construction and life as it actually is. Turksib, 
| the construction of a railway, The General Line, the primitive 
a | village and its contact with modern machinery, Menschen am > 
Sonntag, the average Sunti4y of the average individual, even 
the scientific film, it is for these that there is a waiting 


Te | Instead, what do the English studios give us? A few 
| 4 | exceptions apart, reels of men and women doing #ncredibly 
hel stupid actions in order to achieve marriage, when they might | 


by 


just as well have married in the first scene of the picture. But 
the real consideration of any problem is barred by censorship 
regulations. - And as they have themselves stated, if they 
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cannot understand the meaning, then it must be unpleasant. 

Close Up readers must be weary of exhortation. We would 
remind them, however, that they have themselves been the 
pioneers of this movement to oppose the censors, that now 
includes an active commission of forty members of Parliament, 
who are trying to obtain freedom for film and educational 
societies to show the films they desire. But the fight is not 


yet over. Will those readers who have five minutes and a 


postcard to spare, write to the member of Parliament for their 
district, asking him to support the commission. We shall 
only get the freedom accorded to people in other countries 
by continual requests, petitions and commissions. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON, 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION IN THE 
KINO 


PART II. 


Is the method of over-tone montage an irrelevant ‘method, 
artificially inoculated into cinematography, or is it simply 
such a quantitative accumulation of one attribute that it makes 


a dialectic leap and begins to “figure: as a new * qualita 
tive attribute? 
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In other words, is over-tone montage a consequential 

dialectic stage of development of the general montage system 

of processes and does it stand in gradational succession to 
other forms of montage? ( 


The formal categories of montage. known to us reduce 
themselves to the following :—_ 


1. Metric M ontage. 


Has as its fundamental criterion of construction the 
absolute lengths of the pieces. It joins the pieces together 
according to their lengths i in the formula-scheme. They are 
realised in the repetition of these formulae. 

Tension is obtained by the effect of mechanical accelera- 
tion by means of short abridgements of the length of the 
pieces under condition of preserving the formula of the 
mutual relation of these lengths. (‘‘ double’, “ triple ’ 

Primitive of the method: Kuleshov’s 
march-time, valse montages. (3/4, 2/4, 1/4, etc.). erie 

Degeneration of the method; metric montage with a metre 


complex shortness (16/17, 22/ etc.) 


Such a metre ceases to have a physiological effect, since 
it is contrary to the ‘‘ law of simple numbers (relations) ’’. 

Simple relations, which secure clearness of impression, 
are for that reason a nereseary condition for the maximum 
effectiveness. 


And, therefore, are. to be found. in. 1 healthy 
classics of every description : ‘ 


Architecture : colour in a complex composition 
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of Scriabin—are always crystal-clear in the relations of their 
constituent members; geometrisation in mises en scéne; 
precise schemes for rationalised state-institutions, etc. 

A similar example is afforded by Vertov’s 11th, where the 
metric module is so mathematically complex that it is only 
possible to discover the law by which it is governed “ by 


means of a yard measure ’’, i.e. not by the impression re- 


ceived, but by measurement. 
This by no means implies that the metre must be recog- 


nized as the impression is received. -On the contrary, though 


it is not recognized, it is none the less an indispensable 
condition for the ‘‘ organization ’’ of the sense impression. 
Its clearness brings ‘‘ into unison ’’ the ‘* pulsation ”’ of 


the thing and ‘* pulsation ”” of the auditorium. Without this 
there can. be no *‘ contact ’’ between the two. _ 


Too great complexity of the metric relation brbduden a 
chaos of impressions, instead of a distinct emotional tension. 


The third case of metric montage lies between the two: 
this is metric experimentation in a complex alternation of 


pieces simply in respect of their relation to one another, (or 


Examples : : Lezginka in October and the patriotic mani- 


festation in The End of St. Petersburg. (The second 


example may be regarded as classic in ‘the domain of purely 
metric montage). | 


As regards the intra-cadre side of such montage, it is 


wholly subordinate to the absolute length of the piece. 
Therefore, it adheres to the broadly dominant character of 
the solution (possible ‘‘ synonymity ” of the cadre). 
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2. Rhythmic Montage. — 


Here, in determining the actual lengths of the pieces, the 
intra-cadre content becomes a factor possessing equal fi fights 
to consideration. | 

The scholasticism of abstract determination of lengths 
gives place to the flexibility of the relations of the actual 
lengths. 

Here the actual length does not coincide with the mathe- 
matical length assignable to it according to the metric 
formula. Here the practical length of the piece is deter- 
mined as the derivative length from the specifics of the piece 


and from the theoretic length allotted to it to 


the scheme. 


Quite equally possible here are the case of complete metric 
identity of the pieces and the obtaining of rhythmic figures 
exclusively through the combination of dike pieces according 
to their intra-cadre characters. 


Formal tension by means of Ancetovaeiba 1 is obtained here 
by the shortening of the pieces not only in accordance with 
the formula of shortness of the fundamental scheme but also 


in violation of this scheme. 


Best of all, by the introduction of material more - intensive 


in respect of the same tempo attributes. 


The Odessa Steps is a classical example of this. There 


the rhythmic drum ”’ of the soldiers’ feet as they descend 


the steps violates all the conditions of metrics. It makes its 
appearance outside the intervals prescribed by the metre and 
in each time in a different cadre resolution. The final 


‘increase of the tension is afforded by the transition of the 
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rhythm of the footsteps descending the staircase to another 

rhythm—a new type of movement—the next stage of inten- 

_siveness of the same action—the carriage rolling down the 
steps. | 


Here the carriage acts in relation to the feet as a direct 
gradational accelerator. 


The descent of the feet passes over into the ‘‘ rolling down ”’ 
of the carriage. 


Compare, by way of contrast, the above-mentioned example 
from the End of St. Petersburg, where the tensions are 


resolved by the cutting down of each and every piece to the 


‘minimum montage length. 


Metrical montage is utterly suitable for similar simplified 
march solutions. 


For more complex is inadequate. 


Its forcible application to such cases results in montage 


failures. This was what happened, for instance, with the 
religious dances in Storm Over Asia. Effected on the basis 


of a complex metrical scheme, not adjusted to the specific. 


content of the pieces, this montage could not produce the 
necessary rhythmic effect. 

And in many cases it excites perplexity in the Ypecialist 
and a confused impression in the ordinary spectator. (Such 
a case may be artificially amended by a musical accompani- 
ment, as it was in the example,cited). 

‘The third form of montage I should describe as: 


Tonal M ontage. 


This term is employed for the first Satie | ‘It expresses die 


next stage after montage. 
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In rhythmic montage actual transposition was adopted as 
intra-cadre movement (either of an object in the field of the 
cadre, or movement of the eye according to the guiding lines 
of a motionless object). : 

Here, in this case, movement is understood in a wider 
sense. Here the conception of movement embraces all the 
forms of agitation resulting from the piece. Here the 


montage proceeds according to the characteristic of the 


csnantiona! sound of the piece— of the dominant sound. The 
general tone of the piece. | 

If, from the point of view of impression, it is characterized 
by the emotional tonality of the piece, i.e., it would appear, 


_ by its ‘‘ impressionistic ’’ measure, then this is simply error. 


The characteristics of the piece can be measured here, too, 
with as much exactitude as in the most simple case of “‘ yard 


measure ’’ estimation in plain metrical montage. 


But the units of measurement are different here. And the 
magnitudes of measurement themselves are different. 

For example, the degree of light-fluctuation of the piece as 
a whole is not only absolutely measurable by means of a 
selenium light-element, but of it is perceptible 
to the naked eye. 

And if we designate a piece, eee Baa and emotionally 
and in accordance with the preference for light, as “‘ more 
gloomy ’’, this designation can be successfully replaced by 
the mathematical co-efficient of the simple degree of illumi- 
nation. (Case of ‘‘ light tonality ”’). 

In another case, where the piece is described as having 

‘“ shrill sound ’’, it is perfectly easy to collate this desig- 
naline with the immense quantity of acute-angled elements in. 
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the cadre, as coiripared with the elements of other shapes 
(case of ‘‘ graphic tonality ’’). 

Play on the combining of the degrees of soft focussing or 
of different degrees of shrillness is the most typical example 
of tonal montage. 

As mentioned above, this case is based upon the dominating 
emotional sound of the piece. As examples may be 
instanced : the fogs i in The Port of Odessa (the beginning of 
the mourning over the dead sailor in Potemkin). 

Here the montage is based exclusively on the etactidaal 
“sound ’’ of the different pieces, i.e. on the rhythmic 
fluctuations, not producing spatial transposition. 

Here it is interesting that, side by side with the funda- 
mental tonal dominant, there is also operating, as it were, 
a second, accessory rhythmic dominant of the pieces. This 
is, as it were, a connecting link of the tonal.construction of 
a given scene with rhythmic tradition, the furthest develop- 
ment of which is tonal montage as a whole. 

Like rhythmic montage it is a special aenety of metric 
montage. 

This secondary dominant is expressed in barely perceptible 
transpositional movements, as, the agitation of the water; 1 
the slight rocking of the anchored vessels; in the saoatn 
rising smoke ; in the sea-gulls slowly descending into the 
water. | | 

Properly jnealiiige, these too, are elements of a tonal order. 
Movements—transpositions according to tonal and not 
-spatial-rhythmic characteristics. Here spatially incommen- 
surable transpositions are combined in accordance with their 
emotional sound. 
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But the chief indicator for the assemblage of the parts 
remains wholly in the domain of the conjunction of the 
pieces according to their fundamental, optical light-fluctua-_ 


tions. (Degrees of ‘‘ haziness ’’ and ‘‘ illumination ’’). And 


in the organization of these fluctuations is revealed the 
complete identity with minor resolution in music. 

Moreover, this instance furnishes an example of consonance 
in the conjunctions of the movement as transposition and the 
movement as light-vibration. 

The increase of the tension here, too, follows the line of 
insistence upon one and the same ‘‘ musical ’’ attribute of 
the dominant. 

A. particularly clear example of such an intensification is 
furnished by the scene of the ‘‘ belated harvest ’ aie 
Line, part 5). | 

As for the construction of the picture as a whole, so also 
in this particular case, its fundamental constructive process 
has been adhered to. f 

Namely : the conflict between thie subject-matter and its 
traditional form. | 

The pathetic structure is applied to non-pathetic material. 
The stimulus is removed from, its native situation (e.g. treat- 
ment of eroticism in the film) to A paradoxical tonic structures, 
The industrial ‘‘ monument ’’ is revealed as a typewriter. 
The wedding as that of a bull with a cow, etc. 

a3 herefore, the thematic minor of the harvest is resolved by 
the major of the tempest, of the rain. (Yes, and even the 
harvest—the traditional major theme of fecundity in the 
blazing rays of the sun—is taken for the resolution of a theme 
that is minor and, in addition to nat camp with rain). 
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Here the increase of tension proceeds by way of internal 


reinforcement of the sound of one and the same dominant 


chord. The growing bs oppression before the storm ”’ of the 
piece. 


As also in the previous example, the tonal dominant— 
movement as light-fluctuation, is accompanied here, too, by a 
second, rhythmic dominant, i.e. movement as transposition. 

Here it is expressed in the growing violence of the wind, 
embodied in the transition from currents of air to torrents of 
water (rain). (Absolutely analogous with the transition from 
the soldiers’ footsteps to the carriage). 

In the general structure the réle of the rain and of the wind 
are here a completely identical bond between the rhythmic 
rockings and the reticular—afocality of the first example. 
The truth is: the character of the mutual relation is quite 
different. In contrast with the consonance of the first 
example, we have here the reverse. 

The gathering of the skies into a black, motionless mass, 
is contrasted with the intensifying dynamic force of the wind 
and the solidification implied in the transiton from currents 
of air to torrents of water—the next stage of intensivenéss 


of the dynamic attack on female petticoats and a “belated 
rye-harvest. 


Here the collision of the tendencies—the intensification of 
the static and the intensification of the dynamic gives us a 
clear example of dissonance in tonal montage construction. 

From the point of view of emotional impression, ‘‘ the 
harvest ’’ is an example of the tragic (active) minor, in dis- 


tinction from the lyrical (passive) minor of The Port 
of Odessa. 
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It is curious that in both examples the montage is in 
accordance with the first form of movement following 
upon movement, as transposition. Namely, according to 

colour 

In Potembin from dark grey to white (life 
—the dawn). 

In Harvest from light grey | to leaden black (life pidsliegy>- 
‘‘ the approach of the tempest Ty Tei along the line of the 
light variations increasing in frequency in the one case and 
diminishing in frequency in the other. aie 

We have a complete repetition of the picture of shuioiae 
metrical construction, but taken in a new category of move- 
ment—a category of higher significance. 

The fourth of we may quite justly 
designate as 


4. Over-tone montage. 


As we see, over-tone montage, described at the beginning 
of this article* is organically the furthest development along 
the line of tonal montage. 

As is indicated above, it is distinguishable from it by the 
collective calculation of all the appeals of the piece. 

And this characteristic removes the impression from that 
of melodically emotional colouring to direct 
perceptibility. 

I think, that this too, is a Bea 3 in the relation of one to 
the other. 

These four categories are motiods of montage. 


— 


See Close Up, March 
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aE Two photographs from a film for children, Fritz Bauer, made by 
| V. Petroff, for Sovkino. It isa pity that our educational authorities 


ae do not organise a special congress of films from different countries 
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: Photo: Prometheus Film 

When camels ruled the landscape. Another photograph from | ig 

Turksib, the Vostok-Kino film, directed by V. Turin, that has been : 

shown recently with such success by the Workers’ Film Society in 
London. 
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Photo: Prometheus Film 
Another aspect of Turkestan. From Turksib. _ 
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The return of the victorious troops from the new Ufaton film, The 
White Devil, directed by Alexander Wolkoff. A Bloch Rabinowitsch 

production. See article in this issue by A. Kraszna-Krausz. 
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Photo: Ufa ‘ 


From the same film. The hero, played by Mosjukine, in front of the 
Czar. An example of the “ super-set ’’ well-planned. 
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Prometheus Film 
Prometheus Film 


Photo 


Photo 
Mutter Krausen’s daughter dances with the prostitute’s friend. - 


From Mutter Kvrausen’s 


tenement 
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) From The Earth, the eagerly awaited new film by Dovjenko, whose 
recent film, Arsenal, has established him in a high place among the 
outstanding Russian directors. A Vufku-film. 
7 Another interesting study from The Earth. | 
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They become montage construction proper when they enter 


into relations of mutual coment one win another (this occurs 
in the examples cited). 

In this, by the scheme of mutual relations, repeating one 
another, they proceed to a more and more strongly defined 
variety of montage, each organically ensuing from the other. 

Thus the transition from the metrical method to the 


rhythmic came about as a staging of the conflict between the 


length of the piece and the intra-cadre movement. 
The transition to tonal montage as the conflict between the 
rhythmic and the tonal principle of the piece. 


And finally, over-tone montage, as the conflict between 


the tonal principle of the piece (dominant) and the over-tone. 
These considerations afford us, above all, an interesting 
criterion for the appreciation of montage-construction from 
the point of view of its ‘‘ picturesqueness”’’. Picturesqueness 
1S contrasted here with ‘‘ cinematographicality ’’, aesthetic 
picturesqueness with physiological reality. et 


_ To engage in argument concerning the picturesqueness of © 


the cadre in cinematography is naive. It is typical of people 


possessing a fair aesthetic culture’ but absolutely unqualified 


from the cinematographic standpoint. To this type of 
reflection belong, for instance, the remarks concerning the 
cinema made by Casimir Malevich. The merest novice in 


cinematography would not think of analysing the “* kino-. 


cadre ’’’ from the point of view of landscape painting. 

I think that the following condition should serve as a 
criterion of the ‘‘ picturesqueness ’’ of the montage-construc- 
tion in the broadest sense of the term : that the conflict should 


be réSolved within one or other category of montage, without 
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any ‘conflict arising between the diferent Categories ‘of 

The real where the of the 
different cinematographic modifications of movement ont 
agitation begins. 

For example, the ‘‘ picturesque u conflict of the eas and 
the horizon (whether in statics or dynamics is all one). Or 
the alternation of the differently illuminated pieces only from 
the point of view of the conflicts of the light-fluctuations, or 
of the form of the object and its illumination, etc. 

We must also define what characterises the action of thie 
different forms of montage on the psycho-physiological ” 
complex of the person receiving the impression. 

The first category. is characterised by the rude motive force 
of the action. It is capable of exciting the: eases to make 
actual outward movements. 

For instance, the hay-cutting in The General Lime is 
mounted in this way. The different pieces are *‘ synony- 
mous ’’— illustrating the single movement from one side of 
the cadre to the other; and I laughed heartily when I saw 
the more impressionable members of the audience quietly 
rocking themselves from side to side at an increasing rate 
of acceleration according as the pieces were shortened. The 
effect was the same as that of a drum ane a brass band playing 
a simple march tune. 

The second category we designate ‘ as scesiieiee: It might 
also be termed primitive emotional. Here the movement is 
more subtly calculated, for emotion is also a result of the 


movement, but of a movement that is not mere. ptienitere 
external transposition. 
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The third category—the tonal—might' be termed. melodic 
emotional. Here the movement, which had already in the 


second case ceased to be transposition, passes over idiatittly 
into an emotional vibration of a still higher order... 


The fourth category—a new outpouring | “of pure 


physiologism—as it were, repeats, in the highest degree of 


intensiveness, the first category,. again acquiring a degree 
of intensification by direct motive force. 


In music this is explained by the fact that, from. the 
moment of the entry of the over-tones parallel to the funda- 
mental sound, there enter also so-called beats, i.e. a type of 
oscillations which again cease to impress as tones, but 


impress rather as purely physical ‘ displacements ” of the 


impression received. This refers to strongly pronounced 


timbre instruments with a ape of over- 


tone principle. 


They achieve the sensation of physical “ displacement ”” 


sometimes literally : large drums, bells, 
organ. 


In some The bas succeeded in con- 
structing tonal conjunctions of the tonal and over-tone lines. | 
Sometimes even they collide with the metro-rhythmic as well. 
For instance, the different ‘‘ knots’ in the religious pro- 


cession ; divers under the ikons, melting candles and gasping 
sheep at the moment of ecstasy, etc. 


—It’is interesting that, in the course of sélection, we quite 
imperceptibly. furnished ‘a proof of substantial equality 
between rhythm and tone, establishing this gradational unity 
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much as I previously established a gradational unity between 
the conceptions of cadre and montage. 
Thus, tone is a stage of rhythm. 


For the benefit of those who are alarmed at such gradational 


reductions to one, and prolongation of the properties of one 


stage into another for purposes of investigation and 
methodology, I will recall one quotation concerning the 
fundamental elements of dialectics :— 


‘«.. . Such are the elements of dialectics. Evidently it 


is possible to present these elements in greater detail as :— 


.... (11) An endless process of deepening n men’s know- 
ledge. of things, of phenomena, of processes, etc. from 
phenomenon to reality, and from the less profound to the more 
profound reality. 


(12) From co-existence to casuality. iad Sinan one form of 


connection and of mutual dependence to another, a deeper 


and more universal. 


(18) Repetition in the highest stage of known features of 
lower properties and 


(14) Return to the old......” 


Lenin’s synopsis of Hegel’s Science of Logic. - 
Lenin’s Collected Works, 9, page 277, pub. 1929. 


After this quotation, I think, no objection will be made 


either in connection with the following category of montage, 


which may be described as a still higher category of montage, 
namely, intellectual montage. 
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Intellectual montage is montage not of roughly physio- 


logical overtone sounds, but of sounds and over-tones of an — 


intellectual order. 

i.e. conflict-conjunction of intellectual accompanying 
effects. 

The gradational quality is here detecmined by the fact that 
there is no difference in principle between the motion of the 
rocking of a man under the influence of elementary metric 
montage (see example of hay-cutting) and the intellectual 
process within it, for the intellectual process is the same 
agitation, but only in the dominion of the higher nerve- 
centres. 


And if, in the first case, under the influence of the *' jazz 


montage ’’, the hands and knees rhythmically tremble, in 


the second case such a trembling, under the influence of a 
different order of intellectual appeal, occurs in identically the 
Same way in the tissues of the higher nerve systems of the 
thought apparatus. 

And though, judged as ‘‘ phenomena ’’ (appearances), 
they seem in fact different, yet from the point of view of 
‘* essence ’’ (process), they are undoubtedly identical. 

And this, on the application of experience of work along 
lower lines to categories of a higher order, affords the 
possibility of carrying the attack into the very heart of things 
and phenomena. 

Thus, the fifth category was the case of the intellectual 
over-tone. 


An example of this is terniahed by the ‘* gods ”’ in Cui 


where all the conditions for their comparison are made 
dependent on the exclusively class-intellectual (class, for 
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_over-tones (see ‘* Perspectives ’’ in the Iskusstvo 
( Art), Nos. 1—2). 
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though the emotional ‘principle is universally human, the 
intellectual principle is profoundly tinged by plone); sound. of 
the piece relating to God. ts 

These pieces are assembled in with a 
ing intellectual scale. And the idea of 
to‘a stupidity. 

But this, of course, is not 
I shall soon have been: proclaiming for some years.. , 

The intellectual kino will be the kino which, resolves. the 
of the. physiological | and intellectual 


Having composed: a completely:-new form of cinema- 
tography—the insertion of revolution into the. general history 


militant class-feeling. » 


-: As we see, the question of over-tone is of v vast significance 
for the future. | 


All the more attentively should we ‘study thie questions of 
its methodology and conduct its general. —— 
1929. 


Mi EISENSTEIN, 
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TRE | ENGLISH CENSORSHIP 
England, at last. I have just come from an informal non- 
party: meeting in the House of Commons... And though it 
is as much as I can do not to see Shaw v. Shortt.as another 
Laurel and Hardy comedy, this is strictly a report.  _—.. 
- The Lord Chamberlain banned Mother. Plenty of other 


Russian films have been banned before, but it was unprece- 


dented for the Lord Chamberlain to intervene over the 
showing of a film to a private society. The Masses Film 
Guild, however, was not thought to be sufficiently private 
because its rate of subscription was only a shilling !. No 
account of the fact thatthe Film’ Society’s lowest subscription 
of twenty-five shillings cannot be afforded by many of: the 
really earnest film-goers was taken. Simply, anyone could 
get in for a shilling, and so it really was not private. Then, 
also, Mr. Shaw had -written a letter (not to the Express) 
about the censoring of The Night Patrol, and a number of 
members met ina commitee room at the House of Commons 
to discuss what could be done. Someone had also stirred 
up a little fuss about the showing of Storm Over Asia by 
the Film Society, with the result that the wretched Tivol 
management found: itself. threatened with removal of licence 
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if any disturbance was caused; this, as they were then 
showing Happy Days (but o such gloomy nights, if you © 
went to it) would not have mattered so much, but we did all 
behave, probably much to the dismay of the new party (sic). 

Ivor Montagu explained the facts which make the present 
form of censorship so odd; how it arose out of an act which 
sought to protect audiences against fire, and above all, how 


film societies are denied the freedom allowed to play societies. 


Vernon Clancey added that the ruling in 1913 that a hospital 
was a public place, had meant that schools, colleges and 
anything not a private house was held ‘to be a public place, 


with the result that scientific films intended for scientific 


audiences, were strangled at the start. Films can only be 


licensed for public showing, Adult or Universal. Harold 


Lloyd’s last film is Adult. These are the two most important 
facts; the crippling of the development of the scientific film 
in England, and the fact that films have not the freedom — 
allowed the stage. Plays can be performed by societies 
without interferences, and it was remarked that when various 
members of the audience at the Interlude Players complained 
about some of the plays, the Lord Chamberlain said he could 


do nothing about it, as it was a private society. But try 


and show a film he doesn’t like ... ! Try and show an anti- 
imperialist film, just to keep the balance with an 1 imperialist 
one like Disraeli, and you raise hell. 
The conservative member for West Belfast added a protest 
against the vicious anti-social propaganda allowed in the 
displays of lust'and luxury in American films and added that 
there was undue Catholic predominance on the board, instanc- 
ing that Luther was objected to, but several films, including 
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Chaplin’s, in which fun was made of other sects were allowed. 
Also a little beside the point was Mr. Oliver Baldwin’s 
assertion that nothing could be done while we still had a Tory 
Lord Chamberlain, even if we had a Socialist government 
for a hundred years. 

_A committee was appointed, with Mr. Fenner Brockway 
as chairman, and Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Mr. Allen (West 
Belfast), Mr. Strauss (for five years on the censoring sub- 

committee of the L.C.C.) and others, and it was resolved 


before approaching the government, to send a deputation to 
the Lord Chamberlain and the L.C.C. 


If only something results! And if only the public will 
back it up! Ivor Montagu’s shilling pamphlet on Political 
Censorship, published by Gollancz, will help to an under-— 


standing of the anomalies of the whole thing. As to which 
anomalies, let it be said that Mr. Shortt’s reply is ‘‘ at present 
1 am not bothering my head ’’; he is perhaps wise, there 
are heads and heads. He also retprted to Mr Shaw’s alle- 
gation that far too many indecent films are shown with the 
sublime plea that ‘‘ until we had installed reproducing 


apparatus in the Board’s Viewers theatre, it was very difficult . 


to prevent occasional mistakes.’? On which the only com- 
ment is the old jest about the tables . . . they are too damned 
frequent. | 
Miss Rosamund Smith, chinensis of the Theatres and 
Music-halls Committee of the L.C.C. delivered herself of the 
statement that ‘‘ We have not seen the film. We always 
follow the censor’s opinion. We feel that as members of the 


Guild pay only a shilling to join it is almost equivalent to 
showing the film. 
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_ And why not show Mother publicly? And why not, if ban 

wé must, ban General Crack, Rookery: Nook, Paris, The 

Cock-Eyed ‘World, Piccadilly, Our Dancing Daughters? 

Why’ not catch up. with the rest of Europe? Why NOT? 
Ae 


RESTS WITH THE LOCAL 


| Which I to 90 
And my language is plain— — 
That for waysthat are dark | 

And for tricks that are vain. 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar ’’. 


But not half so peculiar as officials of local. authorities in | 
England who (woe is me! !) have to do with films. Unfortu- 
nately Bret Harte was unacquainted with these nit-witted 
gentlemen or he might have exrar us a erapcsicbiguel of 
Satirical prose. | 
Let me relate the sad by ‘Sires. 
ago ‘I was instrumental in forming in the Midland industrial 
town where I have the misfortune to reside, an amateur film 
society. It was decided that one of the objects of thatisociety 
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_ should be to exhibit to the members, what I will call for want 
of a better term, ‘‘ unusual ’’ films, or, if you like, films 
which have been known to cause activity in the grey matter a 
of people witnessing vine 
As secretary, my first task was to find which cinema in the Te 
town would charge least for a Sunday afternoon or evening 1 
performance, since we had no other place where we could i 
show these films and the funds were almost non-existent. | 
_ After receiving several quotations from cinema managers, 
which caused the treasurer to cry out in agony, I at last dis- a 
covered a house in a suburb of the town whose fee for such ; 
permission would not place the society in a state of purines i 
almost before it saw the light of day. — i 4 
~My next job was to find unusual” films, the cost of 
hiring which would not be prohibitive. Mr. Stuart Davis, 
manager of the Avenue Pavilion, which is now, alas, 
squawking with the others, supplied me with a list of se the UY 
films which have been shown there. | 
Then began an extensive correspondence course with 
renters. I found that most of the charges for a single . 
_ showing of these films were much too high for our slender __ q 
resources, but after a great deal of worrying I presented my 


society with the choice of three films which would cost two 4 
guineas each, plus carriage. These were The Marriage of the : 
Bear, The Postmaster, and The Nibelungs. It might have _ ‘4 


been much better, of course, but you can’t call much of a 

tune when you haven’t the money to pay the piper. Ay 4 
As few of the members of the Society had ever seen a | 

Russian film—some, in fact, when first we gathered together, 

were unaware that Russia made films at all—it was decided 


— 
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that we should hire The Marriage of the Bear, and, if possible, 
Ruttmann’s Berlin. The combined cost of these films added 
to the hire of the hall—about £7—gave the treasurer a heart 
attack, from which he only recovered when I told him that 
no sacrifice was too great for art’s sake. 

‘However, we were very keen and we decided to carry on 
with the show. Now the Watch Committee in this town had 


‘previously acquired an unsavoury reputation by banning 
Dawn and Dangers of Ignorance—no doubt Mr. Macpherson 


will say ‘‘ And a good job, too’’ in the'case of the latter 
—and knowing that mere mention of the words ‘‘ Russian 
film ’’ are calculated to cause most municipal authorities to 
call out the police to quell an imaginary revolution, I thought — 
it best to‘make a few inquiries to see how we ‘shoeg with the 
authorities. 

Accordingly I wrote to the Chief 
must give them their capitals—explaining the objects of the 
society, telling him what we wished to do, and asking. if it 
would be necessary to apply to the Wateh Committee for 


special permission. 


In this benighted spot; you see, Sunday cinema perfor- 
mances are only allowed for charity—despite the unimportant 


trifle of a few score giggling youths and girls who walk the — 
‘streets every Sabbath for want of something better to do. 


For some days there was an ominous silence and then one 


afternoon a portly individual in legyings, who looked more 


like a farmer than a plain clothes officer, whose duty is to 
make inquiries for the information of the pas and august 
justices, called to see me. 


He began in a. very chery way by informing me:that he 
214 
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did not think my application stood much chance of being 
granted. He explained at great length that the justices were 
very particular about Sunday cinema shows and that they 
had no desire to set precedents. Oh, Precedent, what sins 
of Prohibition are committed in thy name! | | 

I told him that my letter was not meant to be an application 
but simply an inquiry to find out the lie of the land, and took 
the responsibility of adding—though I shuddered at the 


thought of what the treasurer might say—that if it would 


ease the troubled consciences of the justices at all the society 
would make a donation to some charity. a | 
The word ‘‘ private’? seemed to trouble him greatly. I 
tried as patiently as possible, though his abysmal ignorance 
almost drove me frantic, to explain what the objects of the 


society were, enlarged on definitions of ‘‘ unusual’’ and © 


‘‘ artistic ’’ films: without making the slightest impression, 
_ and assured him that we had not the least desire to break the 
laws—though goodness knows some of them need smashing 
to atoms... 
After further atdisesiindhiie discussion he went away, not at 
all sure that we were not a gang,of bloodthirsty Bolsheviks 
plotting a revolution, but generously assuring me that he 


would do his best to get us permission for the show, though © 


he was very doubtful. 

Two days passed and then I| was peat on the telephone 
by the cinema manager whose house we had arranged to 
hire. He-told me that he had been approached by the Acting 
Chief Constable, who had had the nerve to suggest to him 
that he should withdraw his offer to the Society to save the 
trouble of bringing the matter before the justices ! 
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' Manfully I controlled a savage desire to ferment a real 
revolution and decided to pay the Acting Chief ConStable a 
visit to try and knock into his thick head a little sense. — 
Believe me or believe me not, the very first thing he asked 
me when I set foot in his office was whether the: Society 
intended to try and. show indecent films ! iis 
Restraining a desire to knock his head off, I compromised 
by promising to obtain a synopsis of the film which he could 
present with all confidence to his justices. : That ——— 
him that at all events we were not:criminals. , 
I wrote to the renters explaining the position and shin 
for.a synopsis. They did not send one, but I received a 
letter stating that the film had been cut and edited (horribly 


significant words!) for England and had been pa ws 


the Board of Film Censors. 

letter, together. with a for per- 
mission to hold the performance, I sent to the Acting Chief 
Constable, fervently praying that my troubles were at an end. 

A few days later I had an offer from the cinema manager 


to combine the society’s performance with one which he was 


giving for a charitable cause. He said he would hire The 
Nibelungs—The Marriage of the Bear being hardly likely to 
please the average cinema audience, particularly on a Sunday 
evening—on condition that the Society would: guarantee him 
a certain number of seats. This would save us any further | 
trouble with the authorities as well asa good deal of expense. 
_ The. proposal was put before the Society and was accepted. 
For some time I waited for a reply from the cinema manager 


confirming the performance and I eventually got into touch 


with him only to learn that the charitable institution had 
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decided to postpone its show until the house was equipped 
for talkies ! 

Ye Gods! The things I called that manager and his 
charitable institution! We were back where we started. 

Next, a new Chief Constable was appointed and I received 
from him:a letter asking. if weproposed to sell tickets to 
the public for our show, and I had already told therm it was 
private. I replied that tickets would be printed but only 
given te members of the Society and their friends so as to 
ensure that no members of the general public would be 
admitted to the cinema, and run the risk of being demoralised 


by the film. (Needless to say, I didn’t put in the last bit t) 


Some days later I received a reply saying that as the 
exhibition would be private there was no need for the Society 
to apply for permission | and that it was up. ‘to us to =e 


matters with the cinema manager ! 
For crying out loud! Idid. And how! After all the 


messing about to be told that we didn’t need permission.after 
all, despite the fact the Johnny in the leggings had told us 


we did. I ought to have better than betieve 
he said. | 


There the matter rests at the moment. The Society was) 


formed in December. When I received the last letter from 
the Chief Constable it was March. I am hoping that by next 


Christmas we will have had one. 


Leste B. Duckworta. 
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ACTS UNDER THE 


_.Friends and foes who feared (or hoped, as the case may be) 
that after the rejection of the Close Up petition nothing more 
would. be heard for some time about the Film. Censorship 
in. Britain, will rejoice (or curse) in the knowledge 
that this question has suddenly become a storm centre of 
heated discussion and fierce controversy. 

So numerous and involved have been the incidents of these 


last few weeks that it will do no harm to get some little 
order out of the chaos. 


Act 


It is now well known that in November 1929 the London 
Workers? Film Society applied to the London County 
Council for a licence to exhibit privately uncensored films on 


Sunday afternoons. The application was summarily rejected 


without explanation or reason despite the fact that the Film 
Society had long enjoyed these same privileges. The 
Workers’ Film Society said that the L.C.C. decision was 
actuated by class bias; that they were not far wrong will 
shortly be seen. 


In January 1930 the Workers’ Film Society again applied 


to the L.C.C., this time for a permit to show Potemkin on 
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one specified occasion to its members. The L.C.C. replied 
saying that the Council had decided that under no circum- 
stances could Potemkin be shown in any Cinema licensed 
by them under the 1909 Act. Back went a letter pointing 
out that Potemkin had been exhibited by the Film Society 
as recently as November 10th, 1929 in premises licensed 


by the L.C.C. under the 1909 Act. Would the L.C.C. 


please | explain ? 
No explanation was forthcoming. Another letter was 
sent. This time the L.C.C. replied dealing with another 


| matter altogether and strangely enough completely omitting 
ry reference at t all to Potemkin! 


Act 2. 


‘The Film Society announces that it will show Storm Over 
Asia at the Tivoli on February 23rd. Great sensation. 
The Lord’s Day Observance Council is very upset and calls 
on the L.C.C. to prohibit the exhibition. The audience at 
the Tivoli is assembled. A copy of a letter received by the 


Tivoli management from the L.C.C. is flashed on the screen. 
Fearing the worst, and straining our eyes we read : Bh ek 


‘‘ Clause 8 (a) of the Rules of Management, etc., etc. 

‘‘ No cinematograph film shall be exhibited which’ is 
likely to be injurious to morality or to encourage or incite 
_ to crime, or to lead to disorder, or to be in any way offensive 


in the circumstances to public feeling or which contains 
any offensive representation of living persons. 


am to add” (proceeds the letter) ‘‘ that should any 


_ disorder occur at the premises during the exhibition~ of 
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Storm Over Asia the Counelt will hold the licensee of the 


am ‘Sir, | 
Your obedient servant ’ 


“The Film Society laughed. ‘So a ‘cat. can you 
beat it ? 


A ct ' © a f 4 


The LL. P. Stage : Film Guild announces: that 
it will show Mother in a London ‘cinema on March ‘2nd. 
An application for the necessary permit is confidently sent 
to the L.C.C. A week or so before the date of the proposed — 
exhibition the | in full apsemabled ae 
application. 


The Masses Guild says it M in the 


Piccadilly Theatre; a the 


_ Theoretically, this was The L c. 
control over this theatre, and the Lord Chamberlain, it was 


assumed, had.no authority to prevent any film being shown 
in one of his theatres on.a, day, when his licence was not 


ie prevent it he did. Nobodys seems to inition why, and 
it would appear that the Chamberlain himself is not very 
sure of his grounds for it is expected in some quarters that 
he will lift his ban... By the time this article appears he may 
have done so. ab 
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Act 4; 


Meantime, Miss Rosamund Smith, of the 
Théatres and Music Halls Committeé of the L.C.C. has been 
giving the low-down on the whys and wherefores of the 
decisions of that remarkable body. It all boils down to the 
fact that the minimum subscription to the Film Society is 
twenty-five shillings, whereas anyone can join the other 
Societies on payment of one shilling. Which means, accord- 
ing to Miss Smith, that any member of the general public 
can join these latter societies. You see, if you pay twenty- 
five shillings to the Film Society, eel are not a memuer of 
the general public. 


‘'Class bias? Oh) no! the combined entrance 
fee and subscription to the Workers’ Film Society for a 
season of eight performances is 18s., which is just about 
half that of the Film Society, so when’ is a member of the 


general public not a member of the general public ? Answer 
—twelve bob! 


Act 5, 


extrdcedinary events, SO rapidly one upon 
the other seem at last to have convinced various people that 
the British censorship and its attendant licensing regulations 
are the most reactionary in Europe. It takes a long time to 
get some people moving, but an all-Party Committee has been 
organised and has promised to raise the whole’ question of 
the censorship in the House of Commons and’ in the L.C.C. 


The first. step of this Committee of ‘M.P.’s was to arrange 


for a deputation to the L.C.C. to ask for a ‘change | in ven 
regulations governing private societies. 
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For this meeting the Theatres and Music Halls Committee 
of the Council prepared a special report. From this it appears 
that they asked the Board of Censors whether in its opinion 
the films Mother, Potemkin, Storm Over Asia and Modern 
Babylon are provocative or likely to cause a breach of the 
peace if shown (a) publicly, or (b) privately. ‘‘ The Board’s 
opinion is definitely in the affirmative ’’, we are told. 

Well we all know the Board of Censors. (The Company 
controlling Modern Babylon.recently re-submitted it to the 
Censors who rejected it on account of its “‘ constant alternation 
of brutality and bloodshed, with scenes of licence in many 
cases ’’, and “‘ indecency ’’.) 

The Committee recommended to the full Council that no 


permission be given for the private exhibition of Mother and 


the report was couched in such terms as to suggest that the 
Film Society itself might have its privileges withdrawn. | 

The reference back of the Committee’s report was defeated 
by 69 votes to 38! 


So there you are. Comment seems quite superfluous; it is 


quite painful enough merely to record such events as these. 


One other thing. A certain film critic on a London news- 
paper, who is famous for his admiration of Russian films 
and for his complimentary remarks concerning Russian film 
directors, professes to see the whole business as part of a 
‘“ well concocted scheme’’ to undermine the censorship. 
Almost a Bolshevik plot, in fact, with Ivor Montag as the 
chief conspirator and villain of the piece! _ 

This gentleman rushed in to assure the great British public 
that (1) the cinema industry is perfectly satisfied with the 
present system (which may or may not be true, but: 
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has nothing to do with the case), and (2) that if Moscow’s 
propaganda films are rigorously excluded, their directors may 
- eventually be persuaded to make films of a ‘* more commercial 
_and entertaining character ’’. 

Which, when you come to think of it, is a very significant 
remark. What a pity that our friend is going to be 
disappointed. 


Bonn. 


HEARS EISENSTEIN 


It was nine o’clock in the evening. Ina small lecture hall 
-at the Sorbonne University in Paris, nearly two thousand 


people are crowded together to witness a private filming 


of The General Line, and hear S. M. Eisenstein lecture on 
the Principles of the New Russian Film. The occasion is 
given under the auspices of a group of austere academicians 
- ponderously named, Groupe d’Etudes Philosophiques et 
Scientifiques pour l’Examen des Tendances Nouvelles, 

_. The atmosphere is severe. Many learned men of France 
have been heard in this same room before. The problems 
of Intuition and Kantian Transcendentalism as well as other 
- burning questions of the day have time and again been dis- 
_ cussed here by copiously bewhiskered professors before bored 
young students of the University. In a few minutes our 
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beloved Eisenstein will be sitting on this same platform. We 
have never seen him before, but Potemkin still. lives:in our 
minds and the tempered-steel of Ten has’ not 
been forgotten. 
Eisenstein appears on the platform. ‘The nisacjsidrt of 
respevtable behaviour is immediately broken as his wide smile 
announces a friend, a comrade. Loud applause.- But he does 
not seem to like that and he motions to the audience to stop. 
In the meantime, something has happened. Whispers in — 
the audience. The chairman announces that the Parisian 
police has forbidden the showing of The General Line. 
Faintly he mutters a few words about ‘*. . . hindering the 
spread of knowledge . . . shameful... liberty.’’ No one 
is satisfied, and the audience starts a demonstration that lasts 
for fifteen minutes. Eisenstein seems to be pleased with 


all this. The prohibition of the film has been a powerful 


boomerang. No Russian film that I have seen has ever 
succeeded in arousing so much bitterness. against the powers 
that be as was evident in the crowd that night. _ 

The commotion subsides and the speaker is introduced. 
He does not ‘ lecture’? nor read from a prepared paper. 
His French is slightly tight, but his accent flawless 
and delivery fluent. |The words he cannot remember he 
describes with characteristic gestures that eperybony Sages 
Stands. 

am sorry that you cannot see my film.” This cakes 
my task much harder, as I will have to make up for what 
you cannot see with my limited French. . . When I am 


thru speaking you may throw questions ht ‘me and I will 


try to answer... A sort of friendly ping-pong game. . . 
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But I beg you not to ask me the whereabouts of General 


Koutepov or what salary I earn in the USSR, for if you eC 


I am certain that my replies will not satisfy you. ..7)... 
_» And thus, after he has won the confidence of everyone in 
the audience, Eisenstein proceeds to a broad outline of his 
subject: He begins by drawing a clear differentiation 
between. the conception of the film in the Soviet. Union and 


in the icapitalist countries. The destruction. of the rotten 


dramatic trilogy and the raising of the film to,an educational 


and cultural level, he says, was the first task of the Russian 


directors after the Revolution. He tells of the concrete 


_ problems which confront the Soviet movie in regard to the 
education and: ‘political enlightenment:.of the ‘formerly, 


oppressed national minorities; the establishment in Moscow 


and Leningrad of the first cinema :universities inthe world 


cadres; 
Mtevare to masses into pro- 
duation of our films. Criticisms of our work by the workers 
and peasants. is. most valuable to us. Indeed, only. their 
needs and opinions are important, as we are working with 
and for. them. They discuss the value of scenarios in their 
factory committees and are quite frequently very critical, of 
our work. In the Soviet Union the director and his camera- 
men play a comparatively secondary role. They are only 
called in when the ideological importance of a certain theme 


for a film has been decided By for film 


is produced.’’ 
Eisenstein then gives a the Russian 
tors’ achievements in the technical sphere of the movies. 
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‘‘ The importance of our method lies in the fact that we 
have discovered how to force the spectator to think in a certain 
direction. By mounting our films in a way scientifically 
calculated to create a given impression on an audience, we 
have developed a powerful weapon for the propagation of 
the ideas upon which our new social systems is based. 

‘© We have discarded the professional actor for ‘ the man 
in the street’. We are convinced that this has brought us 
a step nearer to life. When we require an old man in a 
film, the actor who rehearses three days before he can play 
the part can never do it so well as a real old man who has, 
been rehearsing for say—sixty years. This method has its 
difficulties, of course; but so far it has proven its advantages 
over the old way.’ 

This does not all sound like music to many highly-paid 
movie actors in the audience, but in Eisenstein’s case, ‘‘ first | 


came the deed,’’ and those who have seen his films acted 


by real sailors, real workers and on authentic locales, are 
well convinced that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

Cinedialectic. The making of Marx’s Capital into a film. 
The cinema of the future! 

A lot been said and written recently about 
so-called ‘‘ new principle of the film’’. Distorted transla- 
tions of his ‘articles and vague interpretations of. his new 
theory have appeared in the press. The author now speaks 
for himself. 


‘* My new conception of the film is based on the idea that 


the intellectual and emotional processes which so far have 


been conceived of as existing independently of each other— - 
art versus science—and forming an antithesis heretofore never 
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united, can be brought together to form a synthesis on the 
basis of cinedialectic, a process that only the cinema can 
achieve. A spectator can be made to feel-and-think what he 


sees on the screen. The scientific formula can be given the 


emotional quality of a poem. And whether my ideas on 
this matter are right or wrong, I am at present working in 
this direction. I will attempt to film Cope so that the 
humble worker or peasant can understand 

Our scepticism means but little, for we are before a man 
who has succeeded in making people weep at the sight of 
a milk-separator in The General Line. Moreover, the organi- 
zation of human feeling on the basis of a correct understanding 
of reality is nothing new to the Marxian. Incidentally, the 
famous French physiologist, Claude Bernard, had the same 
problem in mind when he said more than sixty years ago, 
‘Can we speak of a peremptory contradiction between 
science and art, between sentiment and reason? I do not 
believe in the possibility of this contradiction.” 

Eisenstein is making a concrete approach to this problem 
which is obviously not an academic one. As he tells us, it 
-was born out of the necessity to teach economics to workers 
and peasants. 

‘‘ If we succeed, it will have been Russia’ S great contri- 
bution to the general history of the arts.” | 

in conclusion : 


‘‘ Our cinema has developed in the midst of the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat. Its birth and development cannot be 


_ dissociated from the oe aim of our country, the building © 


of Socialism! ”’ | 
The lecture is over and Eisenstein calls for questions. 
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Sound? Stereoscopy? Colour? The speaker is bom- 
barded with questions from all sides. Some are bitter and 
unfriendly, but Eisenstein never weakens. 

An actor shouts: ‘‘ Will the speaker please tell me Whether 
it is possible for an actor who is an individualist in his art 
and in his philosophy, to exist in the Soviet Union? ”’ 

Eisenstein : “‘ Stay here young man, you will find Parisian 
soil much more fertile than ours! 

in answering questions on sound, the speaker. again 
expounds what he and his co-workers had to say a few months 


ago in the official statement issued by them. 


ay Every. fact optically perceived has its sical 


value in sound. As far as I know, only the Japanese 
-Kabouki Theatre has employed sound-sight in this way. 


For example, while an actor is seen committing hari-haki on 
the stage, the tearing of silk is heard offstage. The Mickey 
Mouse sound cartoons have also come very close to this 
method. It is the only justification for sound in the movies. 
The present usage which establishes a naturalistic coincidence 
of image and sound is nonsense.”’ | 

Eisenstein believes that in the near future rae black-and- 
white film will disappear to be replaced by the colour film, 
of which, he says, he has seen some fine examples. 

‘“ There will remain only a few isolated enthusiasts who 
will crusade against the colour film in ; noe name of the biack- 
principle.”’ | 

- He further emphasizes that none of the recent discoveries 
in the cinema, (colour, ‘stereoscypy, wide film, etc.) will create 
revolutionary changes. He wnderstands, above all, the 
commercial significance of all these innovations. | 
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And so Eisenstein leaves us amidst a tremendous acclaim. 

We have not seen The General Line, but two hours in 
presence of its genial creator have been ample compensation 
to us. 

The greatest movie director in the Soviet Union is at 
present: working in the Tobis Sound Studios at Epinay, near 
Paris, where he is experimenting with a German ‘sound 
system. This in the midst of a conspiracy of silence on the 
part of the French movie press and an active € boycott by the 
official cinema circles of Paris. 

Out of over two hundred people present at a dinner ten- 
dered in honour of Eisenstein and his assistants by the 


Friends of the. Soviet Union, not a single soul rom: the 
French movie world was present. 


1 cannot help agreeing with Leon Moussinac on this 
matter: ‘‘ Jealousy and envy are one of the forms of the 
petty-bourgeois mind. Cowardice is a form of decadence.” 


SAMUEL BRopy. 
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i] The actor or player cannot be viewed apart from the film. 
+The ‘‘ star” system exaggerates the performer above his 
; place as human-instrument and thereby damns the film.” 
i The University of Washington Chapbooks, edited by Glenj 

Hughes, offers an example of this exaggeration in an essay by 

Edward Wagenknecht : ‘‘ Lillian Gish, An Interpretation.’’ 

It is an unqualified panegyric which I can epitomize in the 
following quotations : 
| © Miss Gish is not, in the ordinary sense, a versatile actress. 
| Her temperament is not naturally and obviously dramatic, 

as that of Pola Negri, for instance, is dramatic; and she 
& always claims the right to make her réles over to suit Lillian - 
[se jj. Gish. Yet she has come to be accepted as the outstanding 
serious artist of the screen, the authentic, incomparable in- 
terpreter of the drama of the shadows. As far back as 1920, 
Mr. John Barrymore declared that Lillian Gish was an 
fo American artist worthy to rank with Duse and Bernhardt, a 


i se speak here in the main of the ‘‘ egocentric ” film, as contrasted with 
— the film of mass-entities. Yet the former can be educated by the latter. 
. If the individual performer should observe the integration of personalities 


&§ —‘‘ types ’’—of a film like Potemkin, he would see exactly what is meant 
&§ by submission to the unit-structure. 
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girl who had equalled if not surpassed the finest traditions 
of the theatre . . . each of her portraits is an individual 
achievement.’’ Mr. Wagenknecht anticipates an objection : 
‘“ he who feels or who pretends to feel that her Mimi and 
her Hester Prynne are the same person, or that her Angela 
Chiaromonte is not an essentially different girl from her 
Henriette Girard, is surely completely blind to any other 
than very elementary and wholly obvious distinctions: fine 
shadings in art are not for him. Versatility, in the usual 
sense, is comparatively easy for the character actor: he 
presents, one after the other, wholly different types, and he 
has all the resources of make-up to sustain the illusion.” — 

‘What the author fails to recognize is that cinema per- 
formance is a detail of a structure, and the actor must become 
that detail.+ If, as Wagcnencn says, Gish’s “ Hester 


+ Wagenkinecht says that he is ‘‘ not trying to absolve ’’ the performer 
from fidelity to the play, he is—he explains—** simply suggesting that in 
acting itself there is a larger creative impulse than is commonly sup- 
posed.’’ Before this he said : ‘‘ If acting is in any sense among the arts, 
why should we not grant to the actor this same privilege—to re-character 


his material in terms of his own personality—which we impose upon the 


poet as aduty?”’ It is probable that when Shakespeare said, ** The 
play’s the thing,’’ he was attacking this same presumption. ‘Wagen- 
knecht calls the characterization of acting as ‘* interpretative,”” cant pro- 
voked by obtuseness. Well, I have avoided this epithet in the recognition 
of acting as an instrument and portion of a structure. When critics call 
for choreographic performance, this is what they mean or should mean: 

the unit-structure determines the stylization of the single performer. 
Stylization i is not only fantastic playing a la Caligari or Beggar on Horse- 
back; it is the structural conversion. of the ordinary |! This means much 
in the theatre, but a thousandfold more in the film where absolute his- 


trionics are taboo... The clue is in ‘‘ intensification,’? which even as casual — 


an observer as George Bernard Shaw has recognized for an innate quality 
of the cinema, ~— 
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Prynne is not precisely Hawthorne’s Hester, she is Lillian’s 
Hester,’’ he must answer the question: ‘‘ Which of the 
Hesters belongs to. the film by Seastrom? ”’. Ostensibly, 
Hawthorne’s.. Lillian Gish’s performance stood in the way 
of this realization of a structure which coincided with the 
director’s temperament. . T his temperament would have 
created a film of strong indictments, whereas the result, 
because of Gish, was compromise. To say that the fault lies 


with Seastrom does not recognize the hindrances a director 


meets which should not be his problem. Murnau once said 
that between the pliable actor like George O’Brien and the 
assertive and more creative player like Jannings there can 
be no gradations. | Gish lies between and what lies between 
is counter-cinema. Assigning, as the author of the chapbook 
does, poetry, ‘‘ lyrical colouring,” to Gish. is a. sentimen- 
talism that agrees with the enthusiasms of Hergesheimer and © 
George Jean Nathan. To this lyricism Wagenknecht adds, 

‘‘ dramatic intenseness.’’ The lyricism and intenseness are 


nothing but mincing cuteness and mincing pathos. If, on 


rare moments, Lillian Gish seems to have achieved genuine 
condensation of power, that is simply because her habitual 
mincing acting has coincided with the necessities of these 
moments. There was such an instance in The Enemy, 
when .she is informed of her husband’s disappearance 
on the battlefield :. her. clipped movements, .timed to the 
surimpression of the soldiers’ march, appear ready to bia aha 
with compressed anguish, 

The fault of Gish: is: to the fallacious of 
performance set by David Wark Griffith in his Biograph 
days. Mr. Griffith’s worse trait is sentimentality, expressed 
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in the platitudes of social criticism, that. makes his compo- 
sitions more grandiose than. grand, and in his penchant a 
a spurious refinement or restraint. Samuel Goldwyn, 1 
Behind the Screen,’’. says that Mary Pickford ran 
from. Griffith because she felt she was losing her individuality. 
She has never really run away from him. Nor has the 
American film. Movie acting in America, ‘save with 
comiques like Langdon, has never sensed the. meaning of 
‘structural stylization, which alone determines the validity 
ofthe particular condensation or restraint. And the par- 
ticular stylization is determined by the structure of the 
particular film. The Structure of the film is ‘determined by a 
the director. | 
Has the player a will of his own ?: Mr. Wagenknecht has | 
this to say: “‘ Without great personality, | great art simply ‘f 
cannot ‘exist, for it is in petsonality that the highest — a 
expression, the ultimate manifestation of life comes. This 
truth has long been recognized in connection with the other 4 
arts: it has been obscured only with regard to acting.” To ke 
confuse the category of’an art fike acting with one like paint- _ i 
ing is an evidence of a failure to recognize the submissive 
character of the player: he is an instrument! -Assuredly 
_he is an instrument of greater importance than the mechanical 
instruments of the cinema, because, in a film of human con- \ 
tent, he is also the content’ and the final experience. That 
is just where the will of the player enters. ‘Either he must 
‘pliable in his submissiveness: or intelligently recep- 
tive. In the latter. case. receptivity becomes the expression 
of a conception of acting. In the expression of the concep- 
tion. lies the understanding of the structure of the experience 
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of the character. The structure of the character is his place 
in the structure of the film. 


John Grierson has said in an American newspaper that 
the most fitted player is the untrained person who moves 


through a film without self-consciousness. This sort of 


player makes the American film the cheerful entertainment 
it frequently is. It also works against the creation of 
a structural American film. Self-consciousness is essential 
to the understanding of the self, the character, in the. unit 
of the film. Witness the playing of Werner Krauss, of 
Asta Nielsen, of Catherin Hessling, of Fritz Kortner. Eae 
of these has a-conception of performance very recognizable, 
as it should be, in each role enacted. Call this a personal 
idiom, or a personality, if you wish. But recognize it.as 
highly versatile in its applications, which admittedly the 
idiom of Lillian Gish never is. Contrast the self-conscious 
idiom of Jacques. CateJain with the self-conscious idiom of 


Harry Langdon. A flippant New York reviewer called 


Catelain’s lovemaking Langdonish. This is not erring 
criticism. Catelain’s idiom is restraint without reference to 


the structure of the character he. is assuming : Langdon’s 


always is. 


Character acting does not satisfy this demand of versatility, 
since it 1s mimetic in its intention rather than structural. It 
may be put this way: cinema. performance is the structural 
transfiguration of character acting.. That describes this 
maligned but singular player, Catherine Hessling. Hessling’s 
idiom of compressed and choreographic playing—the styliza- 


- tion of the quotidineal—is permanent and defined. Her make- 
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From a new film by J. Shige Sudzuky with the provocative title, Why 
She Must Done. We await further information from Japan, as to the 
| meaning of this title. | 
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The soul of a political discussion. One of the ministers (see the 


illustration below) falls asleep and sees his opponents together with 

their arguments flitting through the benches as dancers. One of 

the most brilliant moments of one of the finest films ever made, Les 

Nouveaux Messieurs, by Jacques Feyder. These two photographs 

are reproduced by permission of Terra-United Artists, who control 
the German rights of the picture. 


Could apt ‘tan ‘the translation pre-planned 
political speeches (as shown in this photograph) into the set ballet 
movements portrayed above ? ) 
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Two illustrations from a film by Germaine Dulac 
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Two further examples of rhythmic design from Light Rhythms, 
at the Avenue Pavilion. 


by Francis Bruguiere and Oswell Blakeston, recently shown in London 
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Two further illustrations from Menschan Am Sonntag, of which 
an account is printed in the article by Mr. A. Kraszna Krausz. 
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up is patently always the same, ‘but the relation of her hair to 
her head,” her head to her body, her body to her walk, re- 
articulates the idiom in each instance. Where she minces 


she constructs herself in the environment of the film. It is 


not idlé mincing. Her refinement is a commentary upon the 
“meaning of the character in the arrangement. Surpassing 
her in profundity, if not in agility, is Asta Nielsen: she 
is a monument that frequently builds the film. This is no 
condemnation of her, but of the failure of the director or the 
theme to attain to her. Of this I have spoken in my article, 
‘Kino and Lichtspiel, ’’ in the November Close Up. We 
have often heard speak of ‘‘ wasted acting.’’ We rv of 


the false’ theatrical standard which will let the actor “* carry 


the play.”’ ‘Wagenknecht says : The very ‘great—Hamlet, 
for examiple, are never completed. Hamlet is no longer 


Shakespeare’ S exclusively, but the world’s, and it will not— 


‘really be finished until the last great actor has presented his 
conception of Again the vulgar persistent histrionic 
error : Hamlet the etehraiter is more important than Hamlet 
tthe play. ‘Scholars as well as. actors have argued the meaning 


-of Prince. Hamlet: to the of the of the 
‘poetic drama itself. 


‘There are. two of statement. in 1 performance : -litotes 
and. hyperbole. These are structural as well as critical (i.e. 
commentary), Elizabethan drama is a complete study in the 
structural-critical uses of under and overstatement, Griffith 
and film directors i in general, betrayed by.a spurious restraint, 
_aviod. hyperbole: Yet hyperbole . is the test of performance 


and. the test of direction. T he. control. of: the hyperbolism 
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of Jannings in The Lest Laugh through the structure of the 


film accredits Murnau with directorial distinction, and -the 


failure of Fleming and von Sternberg in The Way of All 


Flesh and The Last Command, respectively, is the com plete 


criticism of their films. 


Emerson and Loos in their Breaking 


into the Movies,’’ assail a New York reviewer to whom there 


is no such thing as movie acting ; to him it is posing before 
a camera. The authors find in film acting the most refined 
and intricate of mediums. ‘The camera, being permanent and 
voracious, demands, so they believe, an intensely (read 
‘ restrainedly ’’) realistic acting. And with it an ease of 
unawareness (of camera) which means freedom of all feeling 
of acting. This description agrees with Grierson’s and the 

practice in America, Certainly it is preferable to the horrid 
pretense of mimicry indulged in by Dolores del Rio (griefs 
of the river!). But Emerson and Loos have not spoken of an 
ideal performance, they have merely interpreted, by record- 


ing usual practice. The camera is demanding. It acts as 


the immediate instrument of the director. The performer 


- must be conscious of this instrument as. he must be conscious 


of all the instruments—setting, etc.—including himself. But 
it is not of himself, the person off the set he must be conscious, 


but of himself, the personality, the form within the’ form. 
This means the loss of the non-theatric or non-cinematic 
personality—himself—for | the theatric or cinematic per- 
sonality, the réle. With this as a critical viewpoint, the 


critic can reduce the value of a Maurice Chevalier or a Raquel 


Meller and fully appreciate the contribution of a Werner 


Krauss or an Yvette Guilbert. These are differences in 
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self-consciousness which amount to opposite categories: 

Relevant self-consciousness brings intelligence into the per- 

formance of the player. For without intelligence there can 

be no structural modification, no control of one’s self, for the 

needs the unit, no of the directorial intention. 
H. A. POTAMEIN: 


IN THE OLD ‘DAYS 


(Part Owe). 
About sixteen years ago a mine excitedly pointed 


to headlines in a newspaper which read something like this 
—SOCIETY GIRLS. WANTED! BECOME A MOVIE 


STAR! APPLY THOMAS INCE STUDIO! CHANCE 


OF LIFETIME! 


you. imagine any file. company in 
manner to-day? One would be more likely to read—NO 
SOCIETY (OR OTHER) GIRLS WANTED! FAT. 


CHANCE TO BECOME MOVIE STAR! DON’T 


APPLY ANYWHERE (FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE)! 
NOT A CHANCE IN TEN LIFETIMES! 


_ But sixteen years ago the movies and we (alas) ! were young 
and they did so advertise. We.read on, palpitating. Routine 
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of ordinary life was boring. The simplicity of overnight 
stardom appealed to us. In company with a man who was 
fresh from a vaudeville failure and whom we had met casually | 
at a party a few nights before, we headed for RRO in 
By Inceville,. I do not mean Culver City. Ps mean a 
collection of flimsy shacks beside the sea, beyond Santa 
Monica and the other side of a smelly Japanese fishing village. 
- The vaudeville failure requested to be allowed to take the 
wheel. It may not have been the first time he had made such 
a request, but I think it was the first time it had ever been 
granted. I sat on the back seat with’his derby hat for com- 
pany. It and I changed places several times and at last, 
after a painful journey to the roof of the car, I came down 
directly upon it. I plucked it out from under and noted, 
without regret, that it was too far gone for even a comic turn. 
When not piloting, Robert McKim was a kind and gentle 


soul all his later success on the screen ‘was achieved 


as a ‘itteia It was no doubt in the course of a motor drive 
that Thomas Ince discovered this latent 

~ Arrived miraculously at Inceville, we tottered to the casting 
office. . The casting director was a nice man by the name of © 
Allen. He was also business manager and, it seemed to me 
later, rather a number of iPES: Aa were not so specialized 
in those days. 

* Millie and I were at once e signed « on for a Gobeaileavadalios 
picture featuring—not. us—but. Bessie. Barriscale and Lewis 
Bob engaged for indeterminate extra work. 

Millie ‘drove: home while Bob worked vainly ‘over his hat 
and I tried to think of some clever way to break the news 5 to 
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the family. Today: there is a chance of such tidings: _ 
Teceived with general rejoicing—but not-then.. 


Both Millie’s family and mine behaved badly. - But we 


were ‘determined to be movie stars and | our ‘relatives were 


powerless to detain us. They were, however, in a position 
to refuse us the use of the family cars. ‘‘ If,’’ said they with 
admirable. accord, ‘‘ you wish to be common little: movie 
actresses; you can be common little movie‘actresses and you 
can arrive at your chosen place of work me means bone street- 
This was, indeed, a cruel blow. We were: due on the lot 
ready for work at eight-thirty of the morning. The journey 
(street-car, ‘bus and foot) required at least an hour anda half. 
The terrible rising hour was a blight that never grew Jess. 
Once in‘awhile we’ managéd to sneak off with one ‘ear ‘or the 
other, but this was rare and the results painful. ph a 


had’ provided buses. to meet the Santa Monica 
car at its terminus. These vehicles possessed a sort of light 
sprightliness which would have been delightful on a smooth 
road. But the road between ‘Santa Monica and Inceville 
was ‘not smooth. Japanese fishing village” ‘stank 
hideously and the drivers hurried perilously to come out on 
the other side. We never ‘happened to be ina bus that over- 


turned but it did occur an the imminent Acorn added 
to the general thrill. geen 


We felt, that first day. at as we been 


‘transplanted to a strange. planet. There :was an air of ease 


and at-homeness about the * ‘ regulars ”’ . that made us feel 


awkward and shy. Most ‘of ‘them were friendly: but. we did 
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encounter ai dash of superiority. and. amusement oni the part 


of some which was rather upsétting—even a suggestion of 


resentment heré and there... There were a few new hands like 


ourselves who had been lured in through the advertisement. 
Everyone but us, I think, realized that it was not so much 
Startling fresh talent that was being sought as suitable clothes 
for the fashionable boarding-school picture. Actors in those 
days. had not. the fecilities for that exist 


now. 


Millie I our gp shack ‘with 
‘“society,’’ girl, We-sdid not her ang would, cather, fave 


had an old-timer... 


about and get our bearings. Yellow, dusty hills ran down 
to the sand, and then the glitter of ocean. The group of 


‘shacks that formed Inceville lay at the feet of these dusty 


hills. To us it all seemed glamorous. We found the lunch 
room. most fascinating of all. Just.another wooden shack 
fitted up with plain. board tables and benches—BU T—herein 


congregated the STARS, and took nourishment—not always 


prettily, to. be sure—but such details did not matter to us. 
What did matter was that here were Bessie Barriscale and 
Lewis Cody. and Bessie’s husband with. the beautiful, too 
sensitive face and Louise Glaum, VAMPIRE—and others. 
We saw too, although we did not know it, stars of a later 
day in the making. Charlie Ray was isieg a shy, long- 
legged, gangling youngster. Alice Terry, with whom we 
at once made friends, whose name was Taafe in those days 
and whom everyone called Taffy. She was very pogs and 


very Irish and very simple and nice—and very plump—and 
800 
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nobody thought she hada chance: SHE COU 
Well... . Rex Ingram taught her to do that. ts 
- The day was so stifling that Millie and I were e obliged to 
cease exploration from time to time and seek shelter in°our 
dressing-shack, which did not afford very much at.that... We 
had several male visitations, two of which I recath clearly. 
The first told us ditty stories and we were shocked... The 
second seemed to be a nice fellow and interested in helping 
us along. He said, ‘‘ Now, lookit-here girls—take a tip from 
me. Yuh just can’t overack for the camera. - If you don’t 
exaggerate fierce~you’ll come out blah on the screen. ‘Now, 
Westy’s gonna direck this film picshur an’ he’s sore about 
you sassiety girls bein’ rung in on him. He’s intrusted ina 
coupla babies of his own an’ he’s gonna try an’ crab yuh. 
So don’t pay no attention to what he says. » Yuh aston to me 
—an’ don’t yuh fergit—ack like hell?’ 
. We thanked him gratefully and the next day’ had the 
opportunity of putting his advice into practice. The‘ school 
girls’? were duly assembled and Millie and I: were rather 
surprised when Westy placed us in the foreground of the 
collection. We concluded, however, that this must be orders 
from higher up. .We were ali told to “* register astonish- 
ment ’’. Millie and I registered it abandonedly. We called 
into. play muscles that had never before been used. ‘We 
dropped our jaws and forced our aching eye-balls forward. 
Remembering the wdrds of our mentor, we were quite 
prepared: when Westy pointed us out and yelled ‘‘ For God’s 
sake! I said look astonished—not as if you had lockjaw!’’ 


»Forewarned, we exchanged superior smiles and continued 


to facially writhe.. Westy became more frantic.. Inspired; 
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I whispered to Millie, *‘ Tone it down for rehearsal; and then 
when the camera goes, we’ll really act!’’ — 
This’ was highly successful. Westy, satished swith our 
phlegmatic rehearsal, devoted his attention to Bessie during 
the actual: shooting. scenes were in the 
same manner. 

Our. fellow school fund: docilely in the blades 
pias to them during rehearsals, but the moment the 
camera began to click, Millie and I found that we needed all 
the brawn we possessed to defend:our places of prominence: 
There was.a general surge forward, and ‘not kindly one. 
Our ribs were ‘elbowed and our'shins were'kicked. But we 
fought:so spiritedly that, added to our vigorous acting,’ 

waSa certain amount of genuine facial movement. We felt; 
pleasantly, that whatever we should not 

One of the charming! features’ of primitive: Inceville. was 
that even the extras. might go at will into the projection room 
when: part of a picture :in the making was pieced together and 
run off. Millie and I excitedly took our places for. the first 
of: these showings, thinking ee the delightful 
surprise in store for the great Ince: Wouldn't. be 
furious when he»learned how we had. ttidked 
sat in darkness for some time, our excitement 
with the delay: At last.a hiss:from the projector—silence. 
Impatiently we bore the preliminary :doings of Bessie alone. 
Then) Besste with Pinky»’’, Allen’s wife. Neither had any 
intérest' for us; Then’: there were we,. registering 
astonishment! We:stared, hobtified; ‘dimly aware of groans 
ands some suppressed tittering, it not for thie: evidence 
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of our own’ clothes, we would not have recognized ‘out 

counterparts. They tossed their heads, as thouglr with some 

fatal : affliction, bared their teeth, rolled insane eyes. T saw 

y ears move as I have never been able to move them since. 
A terrible voice clove the darkness. 


“Who,” it demanded hoarsely, bees Are those two 
monkeys?’ 


‘We fell onto our hands and knees and adler cover of the 


BV 5 gloom crept to the door, flung it open and dashed out. 
‘I do really believe in some” benevolent providence for it 


happened that this was one of the few occasions when we had 


been able to make off with a family car. As we drove away, 


a hysterical yell came after us, delivered 1 in weny s well- 


known and voice. 
ARTHUR. 
(To be continued ). 


MECHANISMS OF CINEMA. 


Documentary 


film. . Type first, works to a scenario more or less... . tha 
Round Africa with Cobham kind of thing ... . and, there is 
the other type. The Document of Shanghai belongs to the 
latter." China! .... political tension .., . the unaccountable 
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mind of the Chinese: Commander... Any. damned thing may 
happen: Something is: pretty sure to. happen absolutely 
nat, to schedule. _,And does. No ‘ Puteuprjobs here: just. 

Fiction is ruinous to this. kind, of however 
You remember : One, morning at. Cape Town, looking 
through the binoculars we were surprised to see strangers on 
the seaplane... (Long, shot,of;’plane... . binocular mask), 
and we. hurried. there: by. . motor launch with memories. of 
souvenier hunters.” _ (Shot of motor launch. She is off, 
sailing towards. ‘Half, a mo’ !. Hil. -you’ve for- 
gotten. the camera ! (Nevertheless, Debrie got there first !) 
| Of course the, strangers turn out to be harmless girls who 
have been invited by one of the passengers. Oh!. what a 
really, nice surprise. for Sir Allen t Wind off reel with girls 
bathing from seaplane. 

No, no, no, ... we go to ‘see facts and we expect facts 
. . « fiction is as out of place here as a monkey wrench in 
the -wind bag of a harmonium. You see there is a vast 
difference in the documentary film between the spontaneous 


and the scheduled. 


Just think of. Shanphal You, pave waited... .;. then 


things blaze’up. “The barricades. . you shove up the 


camera quickly, keeping cover.from. the hail . . . wind like 
hell! Then very probably run like; hell ! Afterwards visit 
thé Scene of a recent Chinesé looting expedition and wind 
off twenty or thirty feet of fire brigade stuff together with 
Subsequent executions. (which know ‘the censors will 

When you fiave all your start 
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CLOSE UP. 


cutting. Don’t stop too soon. And you have to be clever 
to make head or tail of such a confusion. More so to 
make a ‘‘ stinging indictment ’’. You have to possess a 


scenario mind as well as a camera... ‘you: construct with 


the camera as the matter develops. There is no time to get 


any pre-conceived ideas. Admittedly, this is the most exact 


ing branch of constructive cinema, and is the — cam 
ground for young producers. | 


Crowds running before'.a bayonet are the most 


wonderful. actors: on earth. The young producer studies 
them as he winds. A few months back for 


camera, a camel aiid Jerusalem ! 
Of course, back in the laboratories (if you are in Germiidy) 
you selecet suitable material from about two miles of film, 
and build up your composites; mixes, and. by the 
‘* chemical mix’’ method. You cross-cut action . you 
might even ‘‘ throw back’’ not more’'than once. his 
practise makes the scissor fingers slick! Indeed, there is 
nothing to stop you making a most thrilling, stinging; 
staggering indictment, except the censor (bless him!) — 


When you have sobered down’ to’ projection, you will 
probably find far too much camera angle of the wrong kind. 


Facing a camel charge, or mixing in with the melee’ is. hot 
conducive to the vertical camera. 

The mode of composition and technique are really the same 
as for the scenario built, but here the scenario is presented 
to you in dress rehearsal, so to: speak. You’ must become 
an automatic camera man, absolutely at the dictates of thee 
pie non-repeat scenario reader, 


But how your. parts act'! Tighe 
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Comey. 


left. to thie lass we | 
finished. with camera technique.;. Forget it all. Comedy has 


little. or no use for it. Excepting, only comics of the type. 


which employ the ‘* police-man and steam-rollet.’’ technique. 
The policeman is, of course, rolled. up afterwards like a strip 
of wallpaper. I have seen this. classic idea extended, or 
rather, distended. . A bicycle pump rfe-inflates the cop who 
forthwith joins.in the chase after the runaway steam-roller, 


is it? or is it after the old ean with the: er eggs 


I forget which. 


‘this failed to raise a imagine it was about 
1914) serious thoughts were expended on improving the:class | 
of comic entertainment. -Funny: men.(?) were employed to 
make. suggestions during actual production. By as osly 
as 1920, feature comics were being turned out. | 

But, really,’ I must, speak with more solemnity. We are 
now in the presence of, the 


er, that other one. 


“Having stepped down. as a 
platform of discussion what am I to do with these fellows 
hanging about? (And yet Chaphie started the whale wing 
with his Woman of Paris!) 

Where now is camera angle? 
shots? (except; in exteriors, chases, -etc.) Who ever saw a 
““ mix” of Keaton shot leaving a room peering at Keaton 


shot from. outside? Or.a balanced action. composite of 


a Chaplin rounding a left corner on a right leg, and a Chaplin 


roufding a right corner on a left leg? .No doubt Keaton 
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would provide the necessary solemanity:. . . . Chaplin’s art lies 
largely in the direction of a ‘‘ get away from a pursuing 
cop, which is about as confusing...» 

But. we. were not discussing Chaplin’ Ss art. dt je came 
in automatically. It is something which is greater when 
treated the more simply. His humble meal has to be shown 
plainly like the bread which he eats. He. nibbles and 
sucks a boot nail in the frozen North, like no one else on 
earth . ... like nothing else on earth. (No! it is not like 
rabbit, or chicken, or pheasant, that hob-nail bone... no 
use using imagery here. . . it is simply delicious hob-nail 
from a meal of boot, to one who has not fed for weeks.) 
Chaplin is an image only unto himself. The truth is he is 
employing imagery of the subtlest kind all the time. Each 
hiccough: is a cast back to a meal of boot! When he is 

‘ well off ’, he is the living image. pf 8 all the well off images 
one can evbt call to mind, satirised . . . every movement 
subtle, suggestive. A plastic human cartoon who caricatures 
human nature, Chaplin uses motion and Gapression with a 
thousand and one inflexions. 2 

His is the act within the act. The ordinary sabia 
Chaplin is not really very funny. A still of him is quite 


devoid of a giggle even. _ It i is his act re the policeman whom : 


he is fooling that is comic. 
His pepper and salt, which he insists on having with stolen 
hot dog, boiled boot, and any old meal he can-‘‘ wangle ”’ 


is a constant recurrence. I would like to see him in a 


predicament : an excellent meal . . . Chaplin well off . . . but 


no cruet! - Nothing the camera can do will ever Pmptoye on 


his pepper and salt act. 
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Keaton, on the other hand, is funny to look at, but there is 
no doubt he is rather an acquired taste’. . . subtle and’ some- 
what indigestible to the beginner. His directors are to blame 
for holding back an ability which might even surpass 
Chaplin’s (although I hardly think this is innate in him). 
‘The entire lack of cheapness about his comedy elevates 
him perhaps a little too high .. . a trite camera regamientate 
would centeanty crush the fun out of this art. 


SAALSCHUTZ. 


OUR LITERARY SCREEN 


Critics get very angry when they believe that the cinema 
is borrowing too much from the stage, but they become rather 

jubilant if they think that the cinema is borrowing from 
literature. They ignore the fact that the eye of the brain 
is very different from the physical eye. 

Praiseworthy and perfectly legitimate in poetry, it does not 
follow that verbal tricks can be lifted into a film; for the 
physical eye is so much more bound up to the things it 
actually sees than the mental eye. In writing it might give 
colour and force to a description to say that a man ran like 
the sea, but Anthony Asquith’s use of this image, in The 

Cottage on Dartmoor, gives a diffused impression. _ 
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Towards the climax of. Asquith’s film. she convict decides 


that liberty and life are vain. without the woman he loves 


(bless us); he starts to'run back to her, deliberately exposing 
himself as a target for the warders’ rifles. _Shots of the man. 
running are cross-cut with ‘shots of-the sea, .getting. larger 


and larger, mote and more oily, with each repetition. .And,. 
at another crucial point of the picture, visual. metaphor is. 
employed, the flashing of. two guns on the’ screen. 


a madly jealous barber. decides to slit his rival’s throat. 


How delighted the critics; Mr. Asquith: has realised that 


such things dre possible, that the film need not follow 
religiously the words ah actor’is speaking, or the action. a 


plot manufacturer has devised. Readers of Close’ Up have. 
been’on speaking terms with visual wit and visual simile for, 
many years; the difference being that they take’ it for granted, 


It is no longer enough to sort of thing, one must. 


do it well. 


A cinematic image should be pulled from the scene self : 


To look far, for a filmic image, is to confess failure; the 
best image is the one on the door-step. 

“To take refuge behind the names of Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin is natural and (naturally) cowardly. 


It would be a nice vision if Russian cutters announcing 


that they would work by inspiration of the sonnet, lead all 
the amateur-professionals and the professional-amateurs into 


using the rigid laws of poesy for fixing the Hengths of : 


consecutive celluloid strips. 
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Qn the other hand an Eisenstein might make something 
beautiful and austere with these simple rules. 
ot Cinema,” as our friends in Paris tell: us; oe ‘must be 
cinema.”’ (Bless them.) 

A director or film star can ‘make a success with the critics 
without exploiting true cinema (knock three times); take the 
strange case of nearly all the famous comedians. They are 
funny, not their films; on the circus or the music-hall. they 
would be amusing. Who has’ seen a picture in which the 
film itself was funny? 

Now the sea idea tithes have been retained, by Mr. 
Asquith, and turned into CINEMA by a flowing use of 
abstract shapes, shapes suggested by the landscape. That 
would not be asking too much of the physical eye: a man, 
of‘any sensitivity, is‘ accustomed to observing significant form. 
beneath the objects he sees in everyday life. The -abstract. 
outline behind the concrete is no jar, but a falsely transcribed, 
literary symbol calls for the agility om the eye of the 
imagination. 


OSWELL 
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PRODUCTION, “CONSTRUCTION, 
“HOBBY 


February. 


Time is in a fever ; troubled and nervous. _ It is, by the 
same token, scarce. Something ought to be done. But 
nothing is done. One is weary of silence. 


Suppose that one does not want to speak of talkies... .. 


And why does one not want to do so? Because everything 


that can be done with the sound-film to-day is too premature, 
too simple, too self-evident. There is so little to discuss, Only 


to act, to act, to act. To put brick on brick in this way or 


in the other. First to see if it is possible at all. One 
practices, proves one’s power and takes arun. First sketches 
cannot be roughed out yet, nor can worthy tasks be bavented 


nor definite aims sought. 


But sorrows of yesterday ai are more 2 urgent than. sorrows of 


to-morrow. 


What about. the other film That we 100 
per cent.’’ for years and now. blame as “ Silent’? I do 


not want to side either one way or the other by putting this 
dll 
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question, neither rhetorically nor provocatively. It is a 


matter of events only and one’s own belief. I ask: Are 
we pumped dry definitely? Is there no going on? Lost? 

Anyhow. .... There are three films showing in Berlin’s 
pre-release movie-theatres. Three non-talkies. Each of them 
intended seriously, from a different point of view. 


Can one also tate them seriously ? 


Can one make a positive judgment about them ? : 
Partly. 
‘Can one also them interesting ? 
Let ‘us 


Der Weisse Teufel...(The White Devil)... 


The Ufa still dares, ‘sometimes—to plan a film on a large 
scale. Such thing is possible by means of international 
combinations. The narrower staff ‘of production is then 
occupied by Russians. It. is ‘striking that one is rooting on 
nationalistic ground and that the indigenous artists have not 
got anything to eat. But that cannot be held up | 
commercial realities. 

Pre-supposition, | ‘centre, hope of. the film is. the ‘star, 
Mosjoukin. Formerly he was sympathetic, and more than. 
that. Masculine. Fine head, sharp lines. | With tight, 
aimed, spikey movements. Full of fancy. The eyes 
strained, so that the look bounces forward violently and 
elastically, ‘so that it flashes up. Jumps like a. stallion. 
Threatening, jerking, cold. There are ice-cold looks which 
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boil. Not always, in truth. | Someone is threatened and 
nobody is frightened. Slung looks can miss their aim. 
There is not always fancy behind rhapsodic movements. 
Spiked is not spikey; short not tight. But being a Star 
easily means stiffness. | 

‘Round the stiffened ety because of him, out of him, for 
him—there are Mosjoukinish villages.* Also palaces, land- 
scape, uproar, adventures, pictures. They worked at it for 
months. With ambition and qualified labour. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands were spent. For a monument to Kitsch. 
White silk uniforms. Close ups. Hits. Once a jump on 
horseback across the enemy that fitted well. The memory 
stiffens before the dying man’s eyes—there was life in that. 
When four Caucasian riders and the Russian outpost stamp 
in front of the falling sun—we have a romantic moment. 


The rest ; grand, thick, and beautiful. Beautiful for hours 
and that is too much. Especially as music and songs were 
synchronized to it and now everything, large or small, has 
to be set in pace—a rather slow one—and then always wait 
till everybody has ended the songs and the last sound has 
died away. It lasts. What lasts? Something, that ought 

to be there and is hardly existent: A microscopically thin 


thread of sense is drawn through pompous plains and lengths 
and dares not get involved. 


—_ 


* Mosjukinish villages: translation of Mosjukinische Dé6rfer ”’ 
which is an.analogy to ‘*‘ Potemkinische Dorfer.’’ There was a Rus- 
sian general, Potemkin, and when he stated his intention of inspecting 


the country, they quickly built several villages in order that there should 
be something for him to see. (Ed.) | 
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CLOSE. UP 
Der Kampf um die Erde, (The General Line). 


It took Sai M. Eisenstein years to make the Sim. In. 
between he had to construct a film in celebration of the Soviet 
jubilee. Anyhow one suspects duration, trouble, expense 
and quarrelling. Because of incidental complications ? No; 
rising from principles involved. | 


‘Russia says: variations about man and woman, another . 


man and another woman are not up-to-date, they are effemi- 


nate, intoxicating. Merely social problems are and have to 
be interesting. The young epic, dramatic, cinematic impulse 
is rooted in them, demanding formation. If ever and any- 
where, it is there that new rhythms can be seized. Where 


gods have been overthrown. _ Where a.continent is being 


levelled. Where nations change their systems of life. 
Where reason is dictated to the masses. Theories of Marx. 
Rationalization. Machines. These are plots. Captivating, 
important, comprehensive. Embracing fate and not the 
fates. Mankind and not men, the play and not the players. 

Now someone undertakes to film the play, mankind, fate. 
Or at any rate a slice of it. A slice of the cosmic, of the root 
principle, of the salvation, the arkhé. A slice of abstraction. 
How is it to be done?- By taking the idea and filling every 
picture with it. By focussing every picture until it becomes © 
the image of the idea. Eisenstein photographs from below, 
from. above, always slanting, never just directly, never 
objectively ;—capriciously, subjectively, from, too near, from 
too far, so that the object is subjectivised. Opinion has 
always had a distorting effect. An incidental ;—the corpulent 
farm-owner mirrors, of course, disgusting _ selfishness. 
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CLOSE. UP. 


Another, incidental ;—the squint-eyed_ priest typifies. 
fying. hypocrisy. Another incidental ;—the conscious prole- 
tarian woman. is, of course, the consequent revolution, 
Why? Because they are never persons; not even where 
| they play the chief parts. They are merely examples. 
Examples for some statement, some abstract assertion. If 
the statement has to be asserted with special distinctness, 
increased in value and effect, then several examples are used. 
More heads, more close ups. Connected and connecting by 
the similarity of expression, attitude, distortion, tendency. 
Tendency that is like life and blood. It connects picture with 
picture, scene with scene, sentence with sentence. mae 
Till the whole sentence stands there: ‘‘ Individual farming 
brings misery and pining away; collective farming brings 
civilization and good fortune.’’ A comparatively simple 
_ sentence, certainly. But literally spelled syllable by syllable. 
By the shortest way, with the greatest possible tranquillity, 
with the scantiest gestures. These pictures of movement like 
to be stills. But ready to unfold the third speed, the highest 
elevation, to appear like a hymn, if it is a matter of critical 
questions, if one must convince decisively. Then a breeding- 
bull ‘becomes a classic monument, mewing becomes music 
ith. a sport-like swing, milking a decorative play of 
Bape and a tractor a symbolical parade in this film of 
play-antithesis, of sober didacticism, which’ ridicules orna- 
ments, despises beauty, limits art. 
manual has’been made here. New and clever. “That i 
what experts say. Others will find it charming and easy, 
others who have'to learn from it; who want to learn or who 
must -learn, but ‘the rest: ‘the | ‘majority will shake their 
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heads before so great an amount of power and any will read. 
rather Edgar Wallace, or even André Gide. Eisenstein’s 
The General Line is epoch-making, full of genius, masterly. 


He has subdued he has not subdued 
Europe. 


= 


i Menschen an Sonntag (People on Sunday). 


4 One can imagine them sitting there. Round a table in 

a the coffee house. Seeler, Wilder, Schuefftan, Siodmak. 
Young according to their years or to their thoughts, which 
is about the same. People who say frequently : “ one oug 
to”’. Perhaps it was on Sunday. has just 

_ addressed a girl. Whereupon they determined that one : 
ought to. Surely this is a thing for filming. Reality, — 
people, Sunday, Berlin. It does not cost anything, Raw 
stock only. No actors. Everything i in the open air. In the 
streets and squares, with the tram on the Wannsee. A day- 


at most. hat ‘Was, or Have the origin 
of it. 


& 


4 ‘The story of a Sunday. On hich some people have 
4 —_s appointments. Drive through’ Berlin. Bathe and cook. 
ft Are happy and angry. Finally love... Toddling home. 
ait Have no money. Curse the week.. Will perhaps meet again 
oo or perhaps not. Millions spend it like that. The vast town. | 
Only the one has got a wry nose, while the other is losing 
his hair. That has to be shown. . That they. are altogether 
ugly like the houses in which they are living. , But that each 
of them has got something nice, apart, for himself. At: all 
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events heart. . Also a.‘‘'cold mouth,’’* certainly. -That: there 

_are desires... .No, only one desire, mine. ~ That everything 
is much’. more complicated than. one believes, and also much 
simpler. ‘One .can hardly unravel it, see Best, -on 
Four little people ony it to us. A iat ‘tio is a seller, 

a driver, an extra, a traveller. They do what they would do 
anyhow. Self-evident, common-place, narrow-minded. ‘The 
camera is only present, so to speak. -: Then: it digresses, 
digresses roguishly, if something happens. which would be 
shocking to look,at. Digresses also; digresses dutifully,’ if 


Something is going ta’ become boring.» Then it catches 


suddenly something apropos: runs after it, winding through 


streets, quickly casting a glance over a heap: of things—like 


a child:who has just been running away. » Wannsee, quickly, 
all; the vehicles are studied. Laughter, then we want to 
see everybody laughing. Afternoon—one must compare 
Siegesalle, Hausvogteiplatz, and Mulackstrasse. Photo- 
grapher on a beach—you cannot imagine how some people 
have their photographs taken. 


-Theré is a nice way out. A way out. Like the description 
of nature. One does not know whether it amuses the author 
or whethér ‘he is just making lines.’ Metres. Nowadays such 
a thing is called reporting and passes for a virtue. That is 
right. That is right here. Oné must see the scenes which 
were not turned in the open air, but 1 in the light of the studio. 
Minnie, ‘uncertain, embarrassed. 


~* Literal rendering of a German expression, meaning a rough insensi. 
tive being. (Ed.) 
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This film and the power of its kind of film ceases with the | 
mits of the surrounding world and where the fiction ought 


to begin.’ I must add: fiction is interpretation. Fiction is 


consolation. The world is indistinct. The world is dim: 
People on Melancholic observation. Not less, 


Three. hew films. 

The beautiful star-picture with expensive features. 

The Cultural film, a masterpiece of suggestive tendency. 
Casual reporting about men, who reallyexist. 

In case someone should ask whether we are check-mated 
and the pictorial play dead—reply immediately :; the film 'i¥ 
not dead, merely some directors and their systems. Merely 
those, who knew all methods, and possessed all means. 
Means consisting of talks: and. Which are no 


more dealt in 


MUTTER KRAUSEN’S FAHRT INS 


Siums in the North. Berlin, quarter, endless 


TOWS of grey houses, all alike, hundreds of narrow windows, 


behind which hundreds of men, women, and Shildren:¢ are 


Mother Krausen’ Journey to ‘Happiness. 
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CLOSE _UP 


struggling for their scanty, joyless lives, all-alike, . The 


oasis in the monotony of the place is some trees on a dusty 
square, benches on which. the old ones are sitting, chatting 


in the sunshine. Or a feast, rough contrast to their every- 
day-lives, where they unfold movement; rhythm and colour 


on giddy swings and whirling merry-go-rounds. 
__ But the tragedy of the people living there is that they/i are 


crowded into narrow flats, families and strangers ditear arr 
always seen py. the others, always being disturbed. 

Mutter Krausen ”’ lives in-a small 
and daughter; to. earn. money she has let the one and only 
room of her flat to.a.man, with his friend (who is a prostitute) 
and her child. This is what they call ‘‘ Ganove’’ in 


Berlin, that is to say, his trade is obscure,.one never sees 


him at work and:till the end of. the film one does not know 
what it is.. Mother Krausen lives by selling newspapers, she 
is one of those very; very: hard-working, straight: and honest 
women, you often: find among such people. | 


~ Mother Krausen’ S son, Paul,: is’ an honest man too, but 
one day he is sént to collect the money for the newspapers, 
for his mother, at the end of the month, and being a weak 
character it is quite natural that his comrades inducé ‘him 
to'go. with them to'a public house and spend a large sum. on 
beer. -Mother Krausen waits for her son, ‘he does ‘not come : 
she looks for him, finds him drinking and singing, the:money 
1s spent, and. she is desperate. The. next. day. she must 


deliver: the money, ‘the newspaper keepers won't wait, if she © 


has’ not got it, they will denounce her to the polite. 
| oErna, Mother Krausen’ s daughter, is.a pretty and gay. girl. 
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CLOSE -UP 
At a féte she had made the acquaintance of Max, a young 
workman. He represents the type of the’ class-conscious; 


intelligent proletarian, joining the labour-movement, who is 
also interested in the theoretical side of it and tries to learn as 


as possible by loves Erna and 


soon engaged. 


The prostitute’ friend wants to marry: ‘to her 
honest ’’. And the wedding-party of these two is perhaps 
the best and most ironical scene of the film. They wanted 

to make as splendid a feast as possible, and have obviously 
spent: all the money available on it. The bride, in white 
frock and veil, with a care-worn face and rather showy 
make-up, sits with all the family. and: neighbours around the 
table; they throw themselves with vivacity upon every dish 


which is newly brought in, trying to get as much as possible 


on their plates: and eating it up with terrific speed. The 
bridegroom, who had seduced Erna one day, when nobody 
had been at home, behaves rather intimately towards her, to 
which Max, the young. workman to whom. she is engaged, 
naturally objects. ~ When told. that another man had-had her 


before him, Max is. BUTDRISAG, furious and, leaves his girl in 
distress. 


But. talks matters over his friend, 
tells him that it was the seducer’s. fault, and that he could 


not blame the girl for it. So they are reconciled. 


Paul does not dare to come home, and tries to’ get money 
for his mother. At last he is persuaded by the prostitute’s 


friend to join a burglary. They break into a pawnshop, : 
police come and Paul who has had no experience, is seen 
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by them. He escapes to his mother. She is happy when 
she first sees him, he can just mutter a few words “‘ but... 
mother, I just wanted . . . . to make things all right again ”’ 
Then the police come and lead him away. 

Mother Krausen knows. that she is going to be imprisoned, 


too; as her son has been. She lays the table, makes coffee, © 


carefully puts on her best clothes. Then she opens the gas- 
pipe and lies” down upon her bed. And the child of the 
prostitute, who is sleeping in the same room, she takes with 
— for ‘‘ what could life give to that child?” 

film, of the finest German films I have seen 
lately, was done after a manuscript of Heinrich Zille, the 
famous German painter of the proletariat, who died recently, 
and’ is dedicated to him. It is a -Prometheus-production, 


directed by Piel Jutzi and reminds one of a Russian film: in 


the realistic way in which it has been made. 

(Most of the shots were taken in the workmen’s quarter 
ot Berlin. They worked in the studio only when it was 
necéssary.) Impressive, the film i is free from sentimentality, 
with subtle and ironical features. ‘The actitig is exceedingly 
good and simple. | 


TRUDE Weiss. 
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FROM THE 


"Panis, February 1980. 
I font apprehensive, as if had bane 
sent to the provinces. That Paris is the centre of the world | 


has been said often enough,... But I-am beginning -to believe 


this.to be a legend: that. applies no longer. -For if Paris is 
really the centre of the world, how-is it that we are. shutout 
and ignorant of so much. that is happening now ?_ atih 

Russian films, a few exceptions apart,.are forbidden, . --And 


those. exceptions. have- been - carefully chosen and are 


mediocre. For mediocre. films are’ made 3 in Russia, the same 

American. films. are’ “The the 
so much that they invented the talkie”’ by way 
of revenge... | 

How Europe grumbled! What, silent art was to be 
abandoned for this imitation of bad theatre? Even art was 
not to be sacred to them! Terrible. For years Europe had 
struggled to make super films of unequalled pretentiousness | 
and stupidity. Now all would be ruined. For mechanical 
music had killed art. Always this talk of art. Producers 
spoke about it. Directors, actors, musicians, all spoke about 
it. The picture was complete at last. 
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European thought was in danger. (But is it hidden 


that it is never discovered ?) © 

There have been manifestations against the hilton Aim, 
Whistles, for it seemed amusing to whistle even though 
one’s neighbour had come full of enthusiasm for this or that 
voice, unreal, and so new, which might teach so much. Fox 
Follies was spoilt in this way, with the aid of incompetent 
musicians ‘together with the news: gazette in sound, that 
might have:seemed extraordinary proof of the value of the 
néw discovery. Thus a provincial to 
aii intellectual'duty. 


-/But one must not linger over this alone?’ La Nuit est a 


Nous is a first attempt to give movement back to the camera, 
and although French, was whistled off and hissed: La Route 
est Belle, a film in the worst taste, and of a vulgarity difficult 
to imagine has triumphed. As ‘its publicity states, this film 
beats all:records. Russian films, King’Vidor; Stroheim and 
other Americans, ‘Pabst and ‘alh are beaten: La 


. That you realise’ my ‘uneasiness I must 


eteysteit that after the first whistling off of American films, 
many firms are presenting talkies in a silent version. None 
of the directors of the ‘‘ salles specialises ’’ has had the in- 
spiration’ to. open a cinema for American® talkies. Only 
Monsieur Mauclaire, director of the Studio 28, had. the 
courage to show a bad “‘ talkie ’’, Black: Waters, in his new 
cinema, the Alma Palace,;:but on a reproducing system that 
made: the voices’ a’ series of ‘groans, iutterly unlike human 

: The:‘courage’ of this’ performance’: really. 


immense. Not only did they find for it the least interesting — 
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talkie available, but they risked permanently pases ies the 
public, already fully critical enough. 

~In fact, had it not been for intelligent. initiative of the 
publicity head of Paramount, Monsieur Darbon, we ‘should 


know nothing of what is going on. But he had given a 


special weekly performance for journalists only of talking 
films. Through this arrangement it has been possible to see 
The Dance of Life, Behind the Make-Up, Close Harmony 
and The Wolf of Wall Street. Of course, one cannot say: 
that these films bring formulas as yet. But at least now and 
again we realise that experiments are being made. I liked 
the way sound was used in The Dance of Life. Hal Skelly 
and Nancy Carroll dance. | During their dance they talk. 
And their sentences break softly from the background of the 
music. A trifle, you might say. But alas, how little we 
dare to expect now. He: | 

| People complain as well that Amati have always 
a scenario built around the music hall. Although, what else 
do they do in Europe? Usually bad theatre. For myself, I 
prefer the music hall to the theatre. Often the banality 
of a subject compels American directors to experiment. 
Whereas in Europe, M. Dupont is satisfied to have made 
Atlantic, which has pleased many American critics, but 
which is only a very poor first attempt at a talking film: | 
_ But we must not be unjust either. We have some 
pleasure left. As the wife of Mr. Walter Ruttmann said to me 
the other day, we must look for our enjoyment in the 
‘‘ Beiprogramme ’’. First of all in the news gazette where 
so many unexpected things happen. Certain involuntary 
inflections, that cannot be cut out owing to the continuity of 
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the sound, are revelations | - Ridicule and wonder mingled 
Or Mickey Mouse. The marvellous ‘Skeleton Dance ”’. 
One breathes, forgets for a little the bureaucratic spirit which 
pai and against which rebellion seems vain. 
‘Whilst in America frantic researches are taking place, full 
of a youthfulness which is always a pleasure to: me—if the 


intellectual Americans are not displeased by this statement— 


‘we quarrel here. Sound film or talking film? A hundred 
per cent. talking or fifty-three-and-a-half per cent? The 
oldest possible theatrical plays are being disinterred. 
°° How much longer must we suffer from this narrowness of 
outlook? For myself I am so weary of it. Its pretentious- 
ness is only its lack of power. 


JEAN LENAUER. 


HORLOGE. MAGIQUE 


Cottier, rendit le dernier soupir.. Le brave homme aurait 
sans doute été ignoré de tous s’il n’avait eu l’originale idée 
de construire de minuscules automates, qu’un mécanisme 
soigné douait des mouvements les plus divers. - Singuliére 
occupation que celle-ci, diront certainement les gens de sens 
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pratique. Mais devine |’intérét que. pouvait prendre a 


ce jeu un esprit inventif : créer des bonshommes, les animer, 
leur donner presque une Ame, au moyen de ressorts, a grand 
renfort de vis, cela n’est pas donné a tout le monde. Et la 
joie que prenaient a les voir s’agiter, les. spectateurs de, tout 
age, ne compte-t-elle pour rien ! Un petit film avait r’euni 
ces étres lilliputiens, pour qu’une fois cassés les savants 


rouages, disparu l’artisan, il reste quelque chose de 


Péphémére existence ces qui contrefaisaient les 
hommes. 


Starévitch, lui aussi, consacre ses. a 


semblables marionnettes. -Son HORLOGE MAGIQUE est 


peuplée de fées, de lutins, microscopiques qui, par la faveur 
du verre grossissant acquiéreul les proportions ‘d’une 
normale humanité. Un spectacle pour enfants? Mon Dieu, 
oui’ et pour tous ceux aussi qui conservent une ame ou 

l’imagination est demeurée ce qu’elle était jadis: le plaisant — 
kaleidoscope du réve et de la fantaisie. Une conte de fées 
. . et l’on croit feuilleter les beaux albums sur lesquels se 
penchaient, prodigieusement intéressées, nos jeunes prunelles. 
Mais tout cela s’agite, évolue, l'image s’anime et les corps 
aplatis, couchés sur le papier, se sont pour de bon redressés 
et arpentent la grande feuille rectangulaire: de l’écran. Les 


fleurs, elles aussi, ont une physionomie, il est vrai curieuse, 


intrigante; eltes se penchent: vers le’ passant, gndme ou 
_preux chevalier; et lui chuchotent un secret loreille.' Le 
drame, car il en'faut un ici aussi, est terrible, mais les recettes 
des’ soreiéres ‘pallient A tout ét le vilain ogre devra lacher 


entre les deux doigts de sa main, le petit corps flasque de 


Phéroine, qui tombe auprés d’un étang enchafité. -Starévitch 
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peut continuer, ses poupées sont si parfaitement expressives, 
son talent si sfir que la loupe n’y découvre pas |’artifice. 
Illusionniste, le cinéma dans les mains de Lotte Reiniger et 
de Starévitch, dispensateur de joie, et, faut-il sottement le 
dire, Statuaire et conteur exquis ala fois. 


FREDDY CHEVALLEY. 


OBITUARY 


The unmixed pleasure with which we hope every film-goer 
received the news of an event, which a ludicrous convention 
forbade him to celebrate, namely the death (as a signal of 
possible modification of control) of a President of the British 
Board of Film Censors, is more than counter-balanced now 


by the premature demise of the Avenue Pavilion as a silent 
house. 


The blow was not entirely unsuspected. Already the 


essentially avant-garde framed announcements of coming 


attractions, which must have given low-brows and high- 


brows alike a thrill of anticipation, had dwindled alarmingly 
in number, and the inclusion in the programmes of such 
wretched films as Auld Lang Syne and S.O.S. (was this an 
effort at humour?) might have indicated to that frictional 
character and cinematic counterpart of the law’s ‘‘ reasonable 
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man ‘ the discerning patron ’’—for whom, be it recorded, 
(since the memory of man is so short), the Avenue Pavilion 
existed, and whose refined sensibilities. it endeavoured to 
flatter, that all was not well in the allied camp. The 
exceptionally discerning might even have found in the regu- 
larity with which programme succeeded programme on the 
duly appointed day, a hint that the spirit of adventurous 
activity so evident at first, had received some unhappy check. 

The house fulfilled two very necessary functions. It gave 
revivals of films some of which were shown triumphantly to 
have stood the test of time, while others could be judged 
as departures from existing standards of production, without 
demanding more. And it enabled people to see films which 
otherwise would never have been brought into the country 


atall. Another classification would be: Ancient German and. 


Modern French. And the mention of nationality calls to 


mind that the most serious grouse we had, was over the 


almost complete omission from the programmes of the 
Swedish film, the only specimens shown being Gésta Berling 
and La Charette Fantome (if we exclude The Jackals by 
a German and The Golden Clown). 


Modern Russian films were not shown, but the position 
there was different. The Censorship of course proved an 
infernal hindrance, and its latest victim was Germaine Dulac’s 
film, The Seashell and the Clergyman, banned presumably 
for fear it should offend the men of the church. There was 
a fuss, too, about a film called Martin Luther. 


It would be interesting to try to discover what features of 
the Avenue Pavilion’s career gave the most ‘satisfaction. 
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Answers would, vary considerably, but we hope that some > 


would assign first place to the exhibition of all Stroheim’s 


best work as Director, except the Merry Widow, re-issued 


and shown generally, and The Wedding March, generally 
released. Others will remember The Love of Jeanne Ney, 
and The Student of Prague and Finis Terrae, Cinderella, 
and The Waltz Dream. And others will not be able to re- 


member anything but the hard fact that London’s only 


specialised cinema has thrown in its lot with the bootleggers 
and cabarets, that The Mystery of the Chateau du Dé will 
give way before the practical, common sense, but somewhat 
nasal utterances of yet another worn-out stage actress. 


Was He Who Gets Slapped another effort at’: humour? 


The salle specialisée which becomes a talkie house. The 
scientist who becomes a clown. It appears he was, too, too 


funny, since everybody shook with laughter, except those. 
who saw the film, who, of course, were thinking. what a_ 


wonderful circus talkie could be made with Lon Chaney as 
the clown and ‘‘ Vesti le Giubba ’’ as the theme song, the 
late Caruso’s voice serving as double—SEE Lon Chaney and 
HEAR Caruso. Even Masks of the Devil was better, despite 
a chorus of sneers from the newSpaper critics. 


Hope at the moment seems to rest entirely with the Film 
Society and the London Workers’ Film Society (treating 
the latter as representative of the Workers’ Film movement). 


You get the extraordinary position that while everywhere the 


_talking film has swept all before it, the two bodies who are 
concerned primarily with the cultural and not the commercial 
value of the film show silent film aftet silent film, a signifi- 
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cant comment not so mtuch on the merits of talkies as on the 
backwardness in matters of cinema, which apathy, carerully 
fostered by censorial suppression has induced. 

So once more Death to the Censors! One day we hope 
to be able to write their obituary. Then 20 vocabularies will 
not suffice to express our "loathing. 


H. A.M. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


An American friend writes to tell us a few of the titles, 
chosen by the leaders of the small art cinemas, for America’s 
intelligent public. La Chapeau de Paille d’Italie was con- 
sidered more attractive when titled The Horse Ate the Hat; 
Alraune, of course, had’ to become Unholy Love; The 
Student of Prague rather tamely (when one remembers that 
Husbands and Lovers was the American translation of Nj) 
was transformed to The Man Who Cheated Life; Anna May 
Wong’s Show Life became, most oddly, Wasted Love; Die 


Hose was turned to Royal Scandal; and Therése Racquin 


blossomed ‘into Shadows of Fear. And the point is that 
these are mild adaptations for art lovers. 


B. 
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CLOSE UP 
A NOTE ON TRAILERS. | 


Trailers deserve special criticism. The day will come 
when we will say, ‘‘ I don’t care very much for Ben Hur, 
but I do like the trailer.’’ 

Everyone goes mad on the production of a trailer, which 
is another way of saying that people seem to do what they 
like when engaged in making up the snippets of coming 
attractions. In the background shapes whirl round and 
round; futuristic curtains fall in front of the dramatic Scenes ; 
the cutting is of advanced inconsequence. 

Sooner or later the geography of the film map will be 
changed: one of the trade papers will commend trailers to 
the literati and Mickey Mouse will be relegated to the Arctic 
regions, and his frivolous obscenity (a subject deserving 


solemn treatment) will be banished from the equator line of 


W ardour Street. 
B. 


NEW GERMAN, BOOKS. 


The show af; piablicidy at the 


Camera Club, was not so hot for tener wane have been 
following the German books. | 

New books, published by Anton are 
advanced photographs, not as stunts, but as illustrations. 
They include: Frankreich by Roger Ginsburger, Russland 
by El Lissitzky, and America by Richard J. Neutra. Again, 
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Blauen Biicher series, are excellent. 


CLOSE UP 
there is Katzen by George Miiller : a clever text interspaced 
with most expert portraits. The technically irreproachable 


illustrations for Walter Saxe’s Aus dem Bilderbuch Der 
Natur are too sub-pretty. Those for Wilde Blumen, in Die 


O. B. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. Laurence Irving has been exhibiting, at the Architec- 
tural Association, costumes and settings for the motion 
pictures, 

Of course, Mr. Irving was designing for the black 
white cinema: we can understand why he was so_half- 
hearted about his thin reds, blues and yellows. The people 
inside his costumes appear to have resigned themselves to 
look like their dresses. | 

Ian Campbell-Gray, the art director of Mr. Asquith, 
exhibited, last month, paintings at the Gallery of Messrs. 
Tooth. 

His is another slight gift. We are reminded that the sea 
is still blue and that the sky can be mackerel once more. 
Storm in a Wood might be a deliberate Elephant and Castle 
drop, just as the pink ladies, of Cimon and Iphigenia, are 
deliberate after-and-about Rubens. The jaundiced might 
think that ‘‘ after the Elephant school ’’ meant nothing left. 

One picture is inspired by the studio; a study during — 
production, of Undengrownd. Blurring: to put over “* work.’ 

O. B. 
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CLOSE UP 
MEN WITHOUT WOMEN. 


A little rough, sir; but we overlook that, you understand ? 
-_ When a man can’t walk up the gangway, after shore leave, 


we know he’s all right. As fine a pack of fighting men as 
you will ever meet, sir. 


We deplore. 


John Ford’s film, Men Without Women, tells of a crew 


imprisoned in a floundered submarine. One man, the 
youngest of the lot, makes a little ship, from a block of 
wood, and sails it in the rising water. 
The model shots are well done; the sound is well done; 
-some of the acting is overdone. T Ne men talking of the girls 
whom they have left behind; the he-men getting tearful and 
shaking hands. Yet, many times more exciting than the 
about-to-snow Atlantic (you don’t understand, sir, she is 
going to have a child). — 
John Ford has managed not to go down with the ship. 
And no officers wasting time in pulling harsh faces. 


O. B. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


How many young film actors could write a serious essay 
on Oxford ? | 


Don’t tell me. I would not be interested. I do know— 
‘knowing film actors—that precious few could turn out 


anything as impressive as the work of Mr. Greenidge 


(Degenerate Oxford. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
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CLOSE UP 

The ubiquitous use of the cinema for parallelism is 
suggestive. We learn, too, of the impression The Street 
made on the Aesthetes. And we are given the dirt on the 
original cinema club at Oxford, which Mr. Greenidge 
founded. 

Wise words are plentiful: wise sentences on every wise 
page. An admiration for Douglas Fairbanks imparts a 
boyish touch, and there are verbal high spots trecklng the 
philosophy. 

Monica Ewer, for many years the film critic of the Daily 
Herald, has, also, won laurels in literature. She -has 
published a book (Insecurity. Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) with lots 
of ha-ha stuff about film critics and film reporters. The 
heroine, all whose dream lands are sea-girt, is charming, her 
adventures amusing and new. 


PANORAMA DU CINEMA. Editions KRA. 


_G. Charensol vient de publier ‘sous ce titre un livre bien 
utile. Il arrive, sans que cela soit ennuyeux un instant, a 
nous faireun tableau trés complet du cinéma. ie 

Cet ouvrage intelligent servira beaucoup les amateurs de 
cinéma ; les professionnels y trouveront maints renseigne- 

ments utiles. On pourrait peut-étre regretter que Charensol 
se soit généralement effacé derri¢ére son sujet, ce qui 
donne a ce livre un ton. d’impartialité mais lui dte 


aussi une certaine force'que nous aurions aimé y trouver. 
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CLOSE UP 


Seul le chapitre qui s’occupe du cinéma francais est ému 
de ces accents ou un véritable amour du cinéma se révéle. 
Les pronostics sur le cinéma parlant sont intelligents et 
sympathiques et nous souscrivons entiérement a |’opinion 
de Charensol quand il dit: 

‘" Il semble qu’avec le film 4 la fois sonore et parlant toute 
convention artistique se trouve éliminée; en apparence, le 
cinéma devient uniquement un instrument de reproduction 
de la vie. En réalité, l’expérience, si récente soit-elle, 
démontre déja que la on de transposer se manifeste 
plus impérieuse que 


JEAN LENAUER. 


A review in English of this book appears elsewhere in 
issue. 


BOUQUETS TO THE CENSOR. 


Mother Goose Rhymes. (Published: for The Non-Censors 


by Alfred A. Knopf, Ltd.,.Juondon. Price 


To non-censorists (I coin the word for fear of infringing 
on the author’s witty name) Mother Goose Rhymes should 
afford, if read but once, five minutes excellent entertainment. 

It is ‘‘ Dedicated to The Censors, who have taught us how 
to read all kinds of meaning's into harmless words ’’. 

Thirty well-known nursery shymes deprived of shade harm- 
less words. A suggestion that be substituted 
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CLOSE UP. 
for the missing words. An example and the postscript will 
suffice to explain. 

“JACK AND JILL. 
JACK and Jill went up the hill 
To ——} 


Jack fell down and broke his 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


‘And the But even more important 
than jingle or nonsense is the clear demonstration made here 
of the effect of censorship upon anything it touches ’’. 

Substitute Pabst and Jehanne for Jack and Jill and the 
meaning becomes cinematographic. 

The litthe book is simple though not trivial, but remains 
powerless unless, of course, the Censor really censors it. 


C. E. STENHOUSE. 


PANQRAMIQUE DU CINEMA—Leon Moussinac (Au 
‘Sans Pareil). 


PANORAMA DE CINEMA—G. Charensol (Kya). 


Leon Moussinac’s book is an odd compilation and very 
much less panoramic than the other. It pivots on some 
dozen articles, on some dozen films, good, bad and in- 
different, which can be read with interest, since they come 
from the pen of a serious critic, and there are in addition, 
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CLOSE UP 


several chapters of more general import. » But -we look in 
vain for enlightenment, stimulus. We agree or disagree 


sulkily and leave it at that. And we are shocked by some 


disconcerting omissions as well as by the seemingly 
arbitrary fashion in which attention has been parcelled out. 
The stills are excellent, and many of them unfamiliar. 
Assiduous film-goers will recognise, among others, striking 
scenes from Lupu Pick’s Wolves of the Underworld 
( Casemate Blindée ) and Living Image (Vertige) of 
L’ Herbier. 

Charensol’s panorama is an admirable condensed summary 
of the main achievements in the cinema to the end of the 
(French) year 1929. The method adopted approximates to 
that of the least discursive chapters in Miss Iris Barry’s 
Let’s Go to the Pictures. His judgments are summary, 
generally incisive, sometimes provocative, without being self- 
consciously paradoxical, occasionally unacceptable. Almost 
everything finds a place. In short, an unpretentious book 


and a valuable one. Hats off. And besides, how could we 


grumble at a critic who already years ago found the courage 
and confidence to write: ‘‘ Peut-étre le jour est-il proche ot 


apres avoir détruit le theatre, le cinema supplafitera la 


H. A. M. 


Tue AvANT GARDE IN RussIA. 


\ 


H eien, N = Architecture and The Works at the Zuider Zee, 
by Mr. Ivens, Crystals by Mr. M. Mol, and Rain by Mr. 
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CLOSE UP 
Franken and Mr. Ivens, have been bought by Russia. 
Holland will be well represented | in consequerice on the 


| Russian screen. 


Two films “ Monsieur Eugene Deslaw, La Marche des 
Machines and La Nuit Electrique, are being shown in all 
the Wufku cinemas in Russia, where they have provoked 
much interest and discussion. It is evident that the experi- 
mental film will’ have an appreciative audience there, which 
will do much to encourage those who have feared that small 
experimental films must cease with the coming’ of talkies. 


} 


We regret that owing to the misplacing of an ‘‘ and’’, a 
notice in the March Close Up gave the impression that Works 
at the Zuider Zee had been made by Mr. Franken and Mr. 


Ivens, whereas the film was made, of course, by Mr. avers 
alone. 


An audience of nearly 2,000 people gave a wonderful re- 
ception to Turksib, when the Workers’ Film Society gave 
it its premiere performance at the Scala Theatre on 
March 9th. 

Victor Turin, the author and director of this astonishing 
document, came specially to England for the presentation, 
and personally supervised the editing, and the arrangement of 
the musical score. _He also addressed the audience on the 
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CLOSE UP 


theory and practice of the modern Russian Cinema receiving 
an ovation. | 


John Grierson was responsible for the English titles of 


Turksib, and his work has received the highest praise. The 
rhythm of the titles is the rhythm of the film. 

The Workers’ Film Society also screened the first Wy ickieis 
News Bulletin made in England, a four-hundred foot strip of 
the unemployed demonstrations in London on March 6th. 


Expense prevents the Bulletin becoming a regular feature 
-as yet, but others will follow as occasion and opportunity | 


permit. | 
R. B. 
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Monthly “Yearly 36s. 


N this review of English literature 
you will find the best creative work 
‘in poetry and prose that is being done 
to-day, for no other literary review 
commands such talent. 


You will find criticism and comment on 
new books and old, while kindred 
interests—art, music, printing, architec- 
ture, the drama—are- served just as 


faithfully. 


Every contribution published in the 
London Mercury is original work. 


@ Send 3s. for two specimen copies 


THE LONDON MERCURY 


229 Strand, W.C,2 
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By to His the King 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


Adam: and Evelyn at Kew by Robert Herring, 
illustrated by Edward Bawden ais. 


Byron by André Maurois 12s. 6d. 
Kristin Lavransdatter by Sigrid Undset 8s. 6d. 


The Gentlemen in the Parlour by W. Somerset 


Maugham 8s. 6d. 


Theatre Street by Tamara Karsavina 25s. 

Who’s Who in the Theatre by John Parker 3os. 

My Life in Art by Constantin Stanislavsky 30s. 

The Italian Comedy by P. L. Duchartre 42s. 

The Theatre, a history by Sheldon Cheyney 42s. 

The Outline of Art by Sir William Orpen 8s. 6d. 

_ Art Nonsense and Other Essays by Eric Gill ais. 
The Quicksands of the City by Hartley Withers 6s. 


Imperial Economic Unity by Lord Melchett 28. 6d. 
England by Wilhelm Dibelius 15s. 
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FILM 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Bryher 


Author of Civilians, West, Development, Two Selves, Etc. 


A profound and earnest study of conditions governing the making of | | 4 
films in the U.S.S.R., this book will be of great value not only to the student aa 
of Russian films, but of modern Russia as well. A wealth of information, 


keen insight, criticism and comparison is condensed in conveniently brief Tap 
form. 


Profusely illustrated with exclusive stills from the best Russian films, | 


chosen to give as complete an idea as possible of their extraordinary visual 4 i 
_ beauty, this book would still be — at double the price. | 


‘“ The reader will rise from this book not only with a knowledge Ane fi 
of the Russian cinema that he lacked before, but with a picture of | AY 
conditions in Russia that he would probably not have troubled to | 


obtain from books more ostensibly devoted to the subject.””—Man- | 
chester Guardian. | 


‘‘ Every man and women who has faith in the future of the 
cinema should be grateful . . . graphic and brilliantly written.’’— 
Film Weekly. | 


‘“ A book of topical importance.” —M orning Post. 


o Particularly good chapters on sociologigal and educational 
Post. 


“ The clarity of a high-powered searchlight . . . recaptures in 


lucent and, swiftly moving phrases the rhe and power of ker © 
subjects.’ —Cinema. 
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Bound volumes of Close Up are collectors’ books, and _ increasingly 
valuable, not only from the collectors’ angle, but from the students’ as well. 
Nobody recognizing the ola ieee of the cinema can afford to be without 
these unique 


REFERENCE BOOKS ‘OF THE FUTURE 


and the present. 


All volumes are still obtainable at the following prices : 
Vol. 1. 
Vol. 2. (January-June, 1928) increased to 25 Shillings 


Only a very limited number of the above two volumes are obtainable. 


(July-December, 1927) Price 25 Shillings 


(July-December, 
10 Shillings and 6 Ponce 


Increased iron; Jan. Ist. 1930 to 15 Shillings 


‘Vol. 4. (January-June, 1929) 10 Shiilings and 6 Pence 
Vol. 5. (July-December, 1929) 10 Shillings and 6 Pence 


Postage on each volume 6 pence extra. 


26 Litchfield Siteet (Charing Cross Road) 
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colour after Breughel, Cezanne, Courbet, 
Daumier, Diirer, Derain, Gauguin, 
van Gogh, Kokoschka, Monet, Picasso, 


Renoir, Vermeer, and many other 


Modern and Old Masters. 


sent free on application. 


a4 Original works by leading modern artists, 


includin g Epstein, Augustus J ohn, 
Matthew Smith, V laminck, and Duncan 


| Grant, are ‘also on view. 


The Gallery 1s open from 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. week days. 


LITCHFIELD STREET 


(Charing Cross Road) 
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| IN PREPA RA LION. 
) German. 
By BRYHER AND TRUDE WEISS. 
Being the first of an admirable series of guides to foreign languages 
a for hurried people. Let us call the authors humanitarian and have done 
ad with it. They have found that all the words you need are similar to English 
a4 words, or rhyme with them. Root-principles have been rearranged, all that 
ag is vital can be counted on your ten fingers. Designed for the visitor to 
a | Germany, it contains only that which the visitor will be likely to need. 
‘at Because of intimate and gay doggerel, the learning of grammar, idiom and 
i al modern conversation need abash you no longer. Take this example from 
Lesson 1 : | 
Dare desperate dames deign 
go to market in the rain? ’’ 
| ey Three well-known authors worked for hours to achieve the 
7 above rhyme, which contains, however, the German declension 
i? of the definite article used in the singular with a masculine noun. 
Nominative = der (dare) 
fq Genetive | of the = des (desperate) 
 & ae | Dative to the = dem (dames) 
Accusative the = den (deign) 
4 Try to see in your head some old women perched on top of a 
4 cart full of vegetables, in their best clothes, going to market. Then — 
| think of a thunder storm coming up and imagine what would happen ! > 
Finally repeat over and over to yourself | 
| Dare desperate dames deign 
To go to market in the rain ? 
And when you really know it, try the German, der, des, dem, den. 
aH | | From this example, you will see that your task will not be unduly taxing. 
a) oo And yet, when you have assimilated the whole of the fifty ingenious and engag- 
i. ing lessons, you will have a working knowledge of German which will be 
it sufficient for all normal purposes, and -carry you anywhere. Nobody un- 
ia acquainted with the German tongue should be without it. 
7 Orders can now be taken. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Postage Threepence. 
POOL 26 LITCHFIELD STREET (Charing Cross Road) 
| LONDON, W.C.2 
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A complete guide to the cinema died 
by OSWELL BLAKESTON 


A few press cuttings 


“This is a film book of which only one of its merits is that it 1s 
up-to-date. ‘To tour a studio and see how a film is made, from hap- 
hazard start to belated finish, may sound dull, but under Mr. Blakes- | ae 
ton’s expert guidance it is not only an extremely amusing experience but a 4 
great stimulation to serious consideration of the cinema. . .. The ne 
reader is left in possession of a number of ideas to do with constructive ite 
cinema which he never knew he owned.”—London Mercury. et 


‘It is emphatically not a dull book.” —Cherwell 


‘‘ The amount of information that is packed into each short chapter 1 
is nothing short of phenomenal." —Film Weekly. 


‘This book so fills a real want, that of teaching the intelligent 
public how a screen play is made.” —New Age. 


Une forme nette et savoureuse.—Variéiés. 
‘“. . He takes them with love and care through the studio _ 1 
and does not leave a single corner or crevice unexplored. "—Filmtechnik. 


i One of the most stimulating books ever written on cinema — NA 
topics. ”— Sunday Express. 


Every possible variety of information for the professional, the amateur | | 
and the merely interested. 14 


~ 


Price 7 shillings and 6 pence 


Postage Sixpence. 
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